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On Farm Credits. 





Broader Borrowing and Dis- 
count Privileges of Inter- 
mediate Banks Cited by 


Commissioner Bestor 





Debenture Charges 


Are Reduced by Half 


Agencies Enabled to Lend More 
Cheaply Because of Cheaper 
Borrowing, Says Federal! 
Farm Loan Official 


Federal intermediate credit banks are 
mow charging farm cooperative associa- 
tions and financing institutions the low- 
est interest and discount rates in their 
history. and are able to do so largely be- 


cause of new privileges which the credit 
banks. were granted during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, Paul Bestor, Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
declared orally Aug. 10. 

Of the 12 intermediate credit banks, 
which during the first six months of 1932 
extended $124,171,011 of credit to farm co- 
operative and financing istitutions, 11 are 
charging rates of 3% per cent and one 
has a rate of 3 per cent, Mr. Bestor pointed 
out orally. 

Borrowing Declared Easier 
One of the-factors enabling the banks 
to lower their rates is the cheap borrow- 
ing which the intermediate credit banks 
have bee: able to do recently because of 
action taken by Congress, Mr. Bestor said. 

By the Act of May 19, 1932, Congress 
permitted member banks of the Federal 
reserve system to pledge as security for 
their 15-day promissory notes to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks debentures of the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks. Immedi- 
ately after the passage of the act borrow- 
ing of funds by the intermediate credit 
banks became easier, according to Mr. 
Bestor. / 

The credit banks have now floated de- 
benture issues bearing interest rates as 
Jow as 2% per cent whereas immediately 
before: the passage of the act the deben- 
tures had to béar 2s much as 5 per cent 
interest, Mr. Bestor pointed out orally. 
his cheap borrowing by the intermedi- 
ate credit banks is enabling them to lend 
more cheaply, Mr. Bestor explained. Ad- 
ditional information made available at the 
offices of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
follows: 


Broadening of Discount Cited 

‘Another amendment to the Federal Re- 
tserve Act which was passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and which has helped the 
intermediate credit banks is that per- 
mitting the reserve banks, under certain 
conditions, to discount notes payable to 
and bearing the indorsement of the credit 
banks. This arrangement allows the credit 
banks to keep their assets liquid. 

Of the three types of institutions under 
he Federal Farm Loan Board, Federal 
and banks, joint stock land banks and 
intermediate credit banks, the latter have 
had to curtail their lending less sharply 
than either of the other two during the 
second quarter of 1932 as compared with 
the same period of 1931. This fact may 
be in part due to the new powers of the 
credit banks. 


Billion and Half Loaned 

Since their creation in 1923 the 12 in- 
termediate credit banks have made loans, 
including renewals, amounting to $1,518,- 
000,894, and on June 30 they had §$116,- 
090,849 outstanding in advances. All the 
loans of the intermediate credit banks 
have gone either to agricultural coopera- 
tives or to financing institutions since the 
banks are not empowered to transact any 
business with or for any individuals. 

Their purpose is to provide agricultural 
credit which is “intermediate” between 
the usual maturities of short-term com- 
mercial bank loans and long-term farm 



























































(Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Federal Road Funds 
Allotted to Five States 


* Total of $818,000 Available for 
19 Emergency Projects 
















A sum of $818,000 thus far has been al- 
lotted to five States for 19 road-building 
projects from the emergency Federal-aid 
road-building fund authorized in the Re- 
lief Act recently passed by Congress, ac- 
cording to an oral statement on Aug. 10 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. This 
amount, it was explained, represents the 
total to be expended only on those ap- 

, proved projects which have been reported 
to national headquarters at Washington. 

A large number of applications for road- 
building programs with money from the 
emergency fund, it was pointed out, are 
being considered or already have been ap- 
proved by the district offices of the Bu- 
reau, but have not yet been reported to 
the central office. 

Several of the road-building programs 
included in the group of 19, it was stated, 
had been approved prior to the passage 
of the Relief Act as Federal-aid highway 
projects, however, due to the fact thai 
these States have had difficulty in financ- 
ing, and to insure greater immediate em- 
ployment emergeacy funds have been al- 
lotted by the Bureau. This ruling, it was 
estimated, would release thousands of dol- 
lars of road contracts in all sections of 
the country which have been held up 
because of the lack of State funds. 

Due to the fact that under the provi- 
sions of the act providing for the emer- 
gency fund certain restrictions—such as 
minimum wages, limited hours of work, 












































are iraposed, all of which involves consid- 
erable negotiations with contractors, un- 
usua: headway in the State road-building 


stated. 


































and special provisions for hand labor — 


programs is not being made, the Bureau 
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Analyzed by Federal Agency | 1” Postal Inquiries) xy Despite 


At Lowest Level Charges by Companies Licensed by Power 


ommission Found to Tend Downward 


Te price of electricity sold by public 
utilities licensed by the Federal Power 
Commission to large nonutility customers | 
has shown a downward trend in most | 
cases during the last two years, the Com- 
mission announced Aug. 10 in a statement. | 

The statement, which is an advanced 
comment on the holding company report | 
of the Commission now in press points | 
out that during the period, from Janu- 
ary, 1929, to June, 1931, there has been 
a@ general tendency for sales for commer- 
cial and domestic uses to increase pro- 
gressively. Prices ranged from 3 mills to 
over 2 cents. The statement of the Com- | 
mission with accompanying table follows 
in full text: 


Sales to Large Customers 

The holding company report of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, now in press, will 
contain a table showing sales of power 
by several of the licensees to large cus- 
tomers. The prices vary from between 3 
and 3% mills for the Niagara Falls Power 
Company and about 8 mills for the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Company, to over 
2 cents for subsidiaries of the Middle 
West group. 

For the two and one-half years recorded 
the trend of prices showed no uniform 
direction, the net change, however, from 





January, 1929, to June, 1931, being in most 
cases downward. 

Other tables serve as exhibits of the 
trend of sales, a general tendency being 
shown in this period for sales for com- 
mercial and domestic uses to increase pro- 
gressively, along with the falling off in 
sales for industrial use. 

In other respects, the ~tatistical studies 
in this report suggest <...ngly that they 
can be taken as symptom >‘ic for the whole 
power and light indusi-y and, as stated 
in the Federal Power Commission fore- 
word, the report is believed to afford a 
trustworthy ‘cross section of the holding 
company structure. 


Information Termed “Scanty” 

Sales of power from licensed plants to 
large nonutility customers: This question 
applied only to licensees and information 
received was rather scanty, because in 
general the power generated by licensed 
plants was not sold direct to nonutility 
customers. In some cases it was sold to 
a holding company higher up in the chain, 
and in other cases it was commingled from 
several plants and could not be segre- 
gated. Two groups, the North American 
and Stone & Webster, reported that no 
licensee was operating. Such returns as 
were received are shown condensed in the 
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Pennsylvania Inquiry 
Into Utilities Urged | 
By Governor Pinchot 


State Senate Asked to €on-| 
firm Public Service Com- 
mission Appointees and} 
To Continue Investigation | 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 10. 

“Either extortion by public utilities must 
stop or ownership and operation of public 
utilities by the public will begin,’ Gover- 
nor Pinchot declared, in addressing the 
State Senate, today, with a plea for con- 
tinuation of the investigation of relations 


between the utilities and the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 


The Senate committee which had 
started an inquiry of the matter was dis- 
charged when the Governor and the Sen- 
ate accepted the resignation of Chairman 
W. D. B. ‘Ainey, against whom the Gov- 
ernor had filed charges that Mr. Ainey 
had received money from utilities. 


Confirmation of Appointees Asked 


Governor Pinchot also urged the Senate 
to confirm his nomination of Commission- 
ers Frederick P. Gruenberg and George 
W. Woodruff, whom he appointed in 1931. 


“Rightly or wrongly,” Governor Pinchot 
told the Senate, “the belief has spread 
that the Ainey resignation was forced to 
prevent further exposures. It would con- 
stitute the severest indictment of the Sen- 
ate of Pennsylvania if the Ainey resigna- 
tion were allowed to prevent the fullest 
investigation not only of the utilities from 
which the bribes came, but of any other 
utilities which may have had similar rela- 
tions with any Commissioner now in office, 
or who has been in office during th® last 
10 years at least. 


Inquiry in Public Interest 


“If I had been a member of the Public 
Service Commission at the time Ainey’s 
bills were being paid I would have no 
more pressing business than to demand 
that my relations to public utilities should 
be investigated completely and at once. 


“No one doubts or denies that in this 
matter more remains to be known. No 
one doubts or denies that it is to the pub- 
lic interest that it should be known. 

“Any concealment or attempt at con- 
cealment could have but one purpose—to 
protect the public utilities which have 
been securing unfair advantage over the 
people by corrupt means, to protect the 
unfair Commisisoners through whom those 
advantages haye been obtained, and, most 
important of all, to protect the evil sys- 
tem which uses bribery as a _ business 
method of making illegal profits. 

“My purpose, the purpose of every citi- 
zen loyal to Pennsylvania and its people, 
is not merely to rid the Public Service 


President Is Asked to Call 
Conference on Employment 


A request that President Hoover call 
a national conference of agricultural and 
business leaders to consider a more even 


distribution of work so as to reduce un- 
employment was presented to the Presi- 
dent Aug. 10 by Fred Brenckman, repre- 
sentative of the National Grange, Mr. 
Brenckman stated orally at the White 
House after his conference. 

Mr. Brenckman explained to the Pres- 
ident,-he said, that provision of employ- 
ment for more people would stimulate de- 
mand for commodities in general, includ- 
ing agricultural products, and so would 
be reflected in benefits to agriculture. 


Marketing Services 
Extended in Midwest 





Merchandising Information 
Now Being Provided by 
23 More Trade Groups 


Twenty-three commercial groups in 
|eight midwestern States have installed 
special merchandising information serv- 


} 


| 


of distribution, according to a Department 


of Commerce statement Aug 10. Services 


have now been set up by 160 commercial 
organizations in 26 States with the coop- 
eration of the Department. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

As an aid in promoting business im- 
provement through more widespread use 
of scientific marketing methods, 23 lead- 
ing commercial groups in eight Midwest- 
ern States have installed, with the coop- 


merchants in their communities the bene- 


field. 
Various Groups Included 


Department include: 


Indiana: 


ber of Commerce; Columbus, 


ers’ Guide; 


bany, Chamber of Commerce. 
merce. 


merce; 


1 


sociation; Corbin, Chamber of Commerce 
Michigan: 





Commission of unworthy members. It is 
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HE business of leading consumer ¢co- 

operatives in Germany has declined 
comparatively little, despite the depres- 
sion and lower prices, acgording to a 
Department of Commerce statement 
Aug. 10. Competition between coopera- 
tives and private business has intensi- 
fied. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Despite the world-wide depression, 
and its particular accentuation in Ger- 
many, sales last year of the leading 
consumer cooperative, the Central As- 
sociation decreased by only 6 per cent 
from the 1930 peak to $276,312,000, and 
were nearly as high as in 1929, in the 
face of steady decline in prices, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice Consul C. W. 
Gray, Berlin. 

Sales of the German Consumers Co- 
operative Association, the second largest, 
totaled $42,947,460 in 1931, compared 
with about $51,000,000 in 1930. The bulk 
of the sales of the retail,stores of the 
cooperatives consists of foodstuffs, al- 
though a general line of household ar- 
ticles is carried. 

Prices of the artioles sold by the co- 


Consumers’ Cooperative Groups 
Expanding Business in Germany 


| Jackson, Chamber of Commerce; Lansing 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


operatives, whose membership includes 
about 6 per cent of the total German 
population, range about 5 per cent under 
the market. They are nonprofit making 
and the profits are distributed to mem- 
bers through three classes, net profits, 
rebates and advances to members for 
payments on shares. Rebates consti- 
tuted 83 per cent of the profits in 1931. 
They are tax free. 

Pressure of the economic depression 
has intensified competition between co- 
operatives and private business and has 
increased the opposition between ad- 
herents of the two means of distribu- 
tion. 

By 1931 the two national associations, 
which include practically all consum- 
ers’ cooperatives in Germany, were com- 
posed of 1,261 individual cooperatives 
with a tota! membership of some 3,- 
150,000 people. Retail stores numbered 
13,575 (one te every 275 members), with 
| total sales of 1,340,000,000 marks. Pur- 
chases by the buying organizations of 
the two national associations totaled 
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ices to aid local business men in the fiel¢ 


eration of the Department of Commerce, 
aespecial merchandising information serv- 
ice designed to give manufacturers and 


fit of the newest research and nation-wide 
practical expericence in the distribution 


The Midwest business organizations 
which are already cooperating to make 
more generally available the marketing 
information supplied by the Commerce 


Tilinois: Quincy, Chamber of Commerce. 
Indianapolis, National Retail 
Hardware Association; Fort Wayne, Cham- 
Chamber 
of Commerce; Huntington, Indiana Farm- 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery 
County Chamber of Commerce; New Al- 


Kansas: Kansas City, Chamber of Com- 
Kentucky: Covington, Chamber of Com- 
Richmond, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Newport, Commercial & Civic As- | 


Battle Creek, Chamber of 
Commerce; Flint, Chamber of Commerce; 


Two House Groups Appointed 
To Investigate Leases and 
Ocean Mail Contract 


T= subcommittees on postal leases and 
merchant marine of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads 
which this Summer is to make an inves- 
tigation into operations and activities of 
the Post Office Department have been 
named by Chairman Mead (Dem.), of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., according to a statement from 
his office Aug. 10. 

The first matter to which the subcom- 
mittee on merchant marine will give its 
attention is the ocean mail contract 
awarded to the Seatrain Company to op- 
erate between New Orleans, La., and 
Habana, Cuba, the statement said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Two subcgmmittees, one on postal leases 
and. the other on the merchant marine, 
have been appointed by Chairman James 
M. Mead of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House of 
Representatives to carry on the work: be- 
gun by the committee shortly before Con- 
gress adjourned, in pursuance of the 
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Motor Ship Tonnage 
Is Highest in History 
‘Of Merchant Marine 


Total for All Vessels, How- 
ever, 0.5 Per Cent Less 
Than Year Ago, States 
Commerce Department 


A decrease of less than half of 1 per 
cent in the tonnage of the American Mer- 
chant Marine was recorded in the fiscal 


year ended June 30, although the tonnage 
of motor ships and steam vessels ad- 
vanced, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement Aug. 10. 

Motor ships have been on the increase 
for years and are now at an all time peak 
both in number and gross tonnage, it was 
pointed out. Yachts also are gaining in 
number and tonnage. The full statement 
follows in full text: 


Fewer Vessels Documented _ 

The tonnage Of the American Merchant 
Marine decreased Jess than one-half of 1 
per cent during the 12 months ended June 
30, 1932, and there was a slight decrease 
in the number of vessels documented, ac- 
cording to A. J. Taylor, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection. Motor ships and steam 
vessels increased in tonnage, but the gain 
was offset by the losses in sailing, canal 
and unrigged vessels. 


Size of Vessels Increased 

Records show that on June 30, 1931, 
there were 25,471 documented merchant 
vessels of 15,908,256 gross tons, and on 
June 30, 1932, there were 25,156 vessels of 
15,838,655 gross tons, a decrease of 315 ves- 
sels and 69,601 gross tons. The small 
amount of tonnage as compared to the 
number of vessels was due to the increased 
size of vessels now being built as compared 
with those built in former years. 

The principal loss in number was in the 
barge or unrigged class. Of this type of 
vessel there were 5,585 vessels of 1,680,794 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 





Trade Revival Signs 
Are Noted in China 


Construction and Milling Activi- 
ties Declared Favorable 


Favorable signs have been noted in the 
Chinese economic situation, although re- 


sumption of the export trade is essential 
to any hope for improvement, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 
Aug. 10. Crop prospects, the steady pace 
of construction activity in large cotton and 
flour mills, and the anticipatéd absence 
of flood damage are the outstanding bright 
spots. The statement follows in full text: 

While China is feeling acutely the world 
depression and any hope for betterment 
includes resumption of foreign purchasing 
of Chinese products, the economic balance 
sheet for mid-summer contains sevéral 
bright spots from the Chinese point of 
view, according to a radiogram from Com- 
mercial Attache Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 

Among the outstanding favorable signs 
may be mentioned the facts that crop 
conditions generally are favorable, con- 
struction is going ahead at a slow’ but 
steady pace, flood damage is not ex- 
pected, and large cotton and flour mills 
are active. 

On the other hand, factors making for 
some anxiety are mainly the increasing 
complications in Manchuria, communist 
activity in the mid-Yangzte region, and 
the general slow tempo of trade in the im- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S$ um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 





|Reserve Notes Show 


Added Bank Notes 


Inflation Not Effected by In- 
crease of 7.5 Millions in 
Amount Outstanding, 
Says Reserve Board 


Similar Expansion 


Attorney General Asked to Rule 
On Status of Emergency Is- 
sues of National Banks at! 
End of Three-year Period 


Currency inflation has not resulted 
from the issuance of more than $7,500,000 
of new national bank notes under the 
Glass-Borah amendment to the Home 
Loan Bank Act, according to oral state- 


ments made Aug. 10 at the offices of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

All money outstanding has advanced 
$12,000,000 since Aug. 1, the first day the 
new notes were issued; but this increase is 
@ normal movement for the first of the 
month, it was pointed out orally. The 
Glass-Borah amendment increased by 
about $900,000,000 the note-issuing powers 
of the national banks. 


Ruling Asked on Note Status 


Whether national banks will have to re- 
tire at the end of three years, with serious 
effects on the money market, all notes 
they are now issuing under the Glass- 
Borah amendment is still an open ques- 
tion, pending a ruling by the Attorney 
General, it was stated orally at the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


at the Treasury Department and at the 
offices of the Federal Reserve Board fol- 
lows: 

Since the end of July, $7,583,930 has 
been added to the total of national bank 
notes in circulation, which has risen from 
$719,213,443 to $726,797,373. Most of this 
increase is due to operations under the 
Glass-Borah amendment because the po- 
tential expansion of national bank note 
stocks on the basis of unamended laws was 
very small. 


_..¢ Expansion of Reserve Notes 
“This additio 

the money in circulation has not forced the 
total of all money outstanding to advance 
sharply, as it would if the currency were 
inflated . While national bank notes in 
circulation increased, Federal reserve notes 
in circulation also advanced $8,600,000, 
making the combined increase of these 
two paper currencies $16,100,000. 


tion. however. increased only $12,000,000, 
@ normal amount, during this period. New 
national bank notes and Federal reserve 
notes, therefore, are merely forcing other 


out of circulation. 

Issues of the new national bank notes 
under the Glass-Borah amendment can 
not possibly result in inflation unless busi- 
ness by accelerated activity demands more 
money. The only way in which the new 


money in circulation is to be loaned out by 
national banks in response to new de- 
mands. 

Credit Inflation Possible 

Credit inflation rather than currency in- 
flation may gradually come from the is- 
suance of the notes, National banks which 
held Government securities made eligible 
for note collateral by the Glass-Borah 
amendment can now convert these securi- 
ties into funds for other investments or 
loans. 

The Glass-Borah amendment made 
eligible as national bank note collateral 
all Government bonds bearing interest at 
rates of not more than 3% per cent. For- 
merly only 2 per cent Government bonds 
were eligible. The amendment added $3,- 
000,000,000 to the list of eligible bonds; 
but, by limiting the outstanding notes to 
the amount of paid-in national bank cap- 
ital, the amendment set a maximum of 
$900,000,000 on the possible new issues. 

Three-year Provision of Law 

The section of the amendment which 
has given rise to the question concerning 
retirement of the new notes at the end of 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Additional information made available} 


im of more than $7,500,000 to) 


The total amount of money in circula- | 


types of money, probably gold certificates, | 


notes can add abnormally to the total | 


With Relief Policy 


Conditions Laid Down by Re- 
construction Corporation 
Observed in Asking Loans 





HE Governors of the States are show- 
ing “excellent cooperation” with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
their requests for relief loans, and are aid- 
ing the Corporation in carrying out the 
policy of authorizing loans only after local 
and State resources have been used to the 
limit, Fred C. Croxton, assistant to the 
directors of the Corporation, stated orally 
Aug. 10. 

No figures on applications for loans are 
being made public, Mr. Croxton said, but, 
after something of a rush to ask for loans 
when funds first became available and 
when the policies of the Corporation were 
not fully understood, the States have 
shown admirable moderation in their ef- 
forts to obtain the loans. 

The policy of requiring that local and 
State resources be used first, Mr. Croxton 
said, is necessary to prevent rapid dissi- 
pation of the entire relief fund available 





{to the Corporation. The distribution, he 


added, is based on the actual needs in 
each region. 





Railroads Increase 
Use of Trucks and 


Buses as ‘Feeders’ 


Gain in Replacing of Short 
Lines With Motor Facili- 
ties Noted by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Increasing use of motor trucks and buses 
as tributaries to the railroads in lieu of 
the short “feeder” rail lines formerly used 
has resulted in an increasing number of 
abandonments of this class of rail facili- 


ties and a sharp drop in new construction, 
according to information made available 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Aug. 10. 

During the first seven months of the 
current year the Commission has author- 
ized the railroads of the country to aban- 
don a total of 709.13 miles of line, largely 
made up. 9f..the, so-called “short”. or 
“feeder” trackage, compared with aban- 
donment of- 532.81 miles of road during 
the corresponding period in 1931. 


Little New Mileage Approved 


On the other hand, construction of new 
line approved by the Commission as of 
Aug. 1, 1932, amounted to only 15.33 miles, 
or slightly more than 2 per cent of the 
abandoned mileage since the first of the 
year. 


During 1931 the Commission authorized 
the railroads to construct 150.63 miles of 
new line, which amounted to more than 20 
per cent of the abandoned mileage. 


On Aug. 1 the Commission had 81 appli- 
cations pending for permission to abandon 
lines of railroad throughout the entire 
country. 


During the month of July the Commis- 
sion authorized the abandonment of 127.06 
miles of line and no new- construction, 
compared with 110.66 miles abandoned and 
26.85 miles of new construction during that 
month in 1931. 

Mileage Changes Compared 

In June abandonment of 261 miles and 
construction of 1.53 miles was authorized 
by the Commission compared with 64.60 
miles abandoned and 29 miles constructed 
during June, 1931; May, 60.50 miles 
abandoned and no construction compared 
with 8075 miles abandoned and 4.75 miles 
const ed that month the year before; 
Api.., 160.60 miles abandoned and 8 miles 
constructed contrasted with 9596 miles 
abandoned and 2.50 miles constructed the 
year before; March, 34.33 miles abandoned 
and no construction,’ against 94.74 miles 
abandoned and 7.12 mites constructed dur- 
ing March, 1931; February, 
abandoned and 2 miles 


miles constructed in January, 1931. 





three years reads: 

“That, notwithtsanding any provisions 
of law prohibiting bonds of the United 
States from bearing the circulation privi- 
lege, for a period of three years from the 


standing bonds of the United States, here- 
tofore issued, or issued during such period, 
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To Size of Community Studied | 


RURAL high and elementary schools 

are spending $300,000,000 less for the 
education of children in public schools 
than city systems, although more than 
50 per cent of the school enrollments are 
in areas of less than 2,500 population, 
according to information made available 
at the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Aug. 10. 

In spite of the fact that rural pop- 
ulation is but 43.8 per cent of the total 
for the whole country, rural school en- 
rollments are 50.2 per cent of the total. 
Current expenditures of cities for their 
high and elementary schools total $1,089, 
244,145, compared with $754,307,563 of 
rural areas. Capital outlay for cities 
amounts to $245,501,827, compared with 
$125,376,142 for rural areas. Cities are 
also paying interest on bonded debts 
and short-term loans to the amount of 
$94,704,438 annually. The following ad- 
ditional information was supplied: 

It costs the American people annually 
$26,258,786 just to carry on the business 
of administering the public elementary 
and secondary schools, Of this amount 


‘ 


date of enactment of this act, all out-!| 


Increase in Abandonments 


tinued by a total of 10 carriers. 


the Commission as abandonments. 





$17,402,525 is spent by cities and the 
other by rural areas of less than 2,500 
population. 


The Office of Education has just com- 

pleted a study of pirncipal educational 

| 'statistics concerning the five groups of 

| American cities in comparison with rural 
areas. 


Total cost of instruction, including 
free textbooks, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies, for the country as a whole annu- 
ally amounts to $1,317,727,233. Of this 
amount, cities are spending $824,784,179. 
There are 12,787,547 pupils enrolled in 
city schools and 12,890,468 in rural 
schools. 


The average city, including the small 
as well as the large, spends $28.95 a year 
more for current expenses than does the 
average rural school system. This dif- 
ference is almost entirely accounted for 
in the $29.58 more spent by the cities 
for teachers’ salaries and other instruc- 
tion costs, and the $2.82 less spent for 
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America’s National 


48.29 miles 
constructed, 
against 50.88 miles abandoned and 35.22 
miles constructed that month.the preced- 
ing year; and January, 17.35 miles aban- 
doned and 3.8 miles constructed, as against 
a total of 35.22 miles abandoned and 45.19 


The month of June was the heaviest for 
abandonments this year with 261 miles au- 
| thorized by the Commission to be discon- 
July also 
was heavy, with 127.06 miles reported by 
The 
July figure included 59 miles of car ferry 
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Reduced From — 
July Prediction 


Prospective Yield of Corn 
Lowered by 6 Per Cent in 
Month, Agriculture De- 
partment Announces 


Smaller Decreases 
For Other Grains 


Output of All Crops Per Acre 
Is Placed at 6.5 Per Cenés 
Below Last Year and 4.6 


Under 10-year Average 


A widespread decline in the estimated 
yield of nearly all the more important 
crops in the United States is shown in the 
monthly crop report issued Aug. 10 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The most im< 
portant change since the July 1 report, it 
was stated, was in corn, for which the 
estimate has been reduced from 2,996,- 


000,000 bushels to 2,820,000,000 bushels, a 
decrease of 6 per cent., The estirhates for 
wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, and tobacco 
have been reduced from 3 to 4 per cent, 
hay by 1 per cent, and flaxseed by 13 per 
cent, according to the report. 

Crop yields per acre are now expected 
to average 6.5 per cent below those of last 
season and 4.6 per cent below the average 
during the ten years, 1919 to 1928, it was 
pointed out. Rice and sugar cane, the 
report shows, are the only field crops show= 
ing prospects for yields materially above 
the average. 


Wheat Estimate Lower 


Indication production -of all Spring aa 
wheat, according to the report is 280,000 
000 bushels as compared to the July 1 
estimate of about 305,000,000 bushels. 


The crop summary for the United States 
as of Aug. 1 and the comments accom- 
panying it as issued by the Department of 
Agriculture follow in full text: 

Crop summary for United States as of 
Aug. 1, 1932: 

Corn.—Condition, 77.4 per cent of nor- 
mal; indicated production, 2,819,794,000 
bushels. 

All- wheat.—Indiecated production, 722...» 
687,000 bushels. 

Winter wheat.—Preliminary yield per 
acre, 13.3 bushels; preliminary produc 
tion, 441,788,000 bushels. 

All Spring wheat, United States.—Indi- 
cated production, 280,899,000 bushels. 

Durum wheat, four States.—Condition, 
71.7 per cent of normal; indicated produc- 
tion, 51,095,000 bushels. 

Other Spring wheat, United States.— 
Condition, 70.4 per cent of normal; indi- 
cated production, 229,804,000 bushels. 

Oats.—Condition, 75.3 per cent of nor- 
mal; indicated production, 1,214,733,000 
bushels; stocks on farms, 5.9 per cent of 
last year’s crop; stocks on farms, 65,993,- 
000 bushels. 


Some Acreages Reduced 


The August report of the Crop Report- 
ing Board shows a widespread decline in 
crop prospects during July. The figures 
for nearly all the more important crops 
are lower than on July 1. The most im- 
portant change was in corn, for which the 
estimate has been reduced from 2,996,000,< 
000 bushels to 2,820,000,000, a decrease of 
6 per cent. ‘The estimates for wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, potatoes, and tobacco have been 
reduced from 3 to 4 per cent, hay by 1 
per cent, and flaxseed by 13 per cent. 

Crop yields per acre are now expected 
to average 6.5 per cent below those of last 
season and 4.6 per cent below the average 
during the 10 years 1919 to 1928. Rice and 
sugar cane are the only field crops show- 
ing prospects for yields materially above 
the usual average. 

Some of the important crops grown for 
sale show prospects of a low yield per 
acre on reduced acreages, resulting in un- 
usually low total production. Thus the 
cottoh crop seems likely to be the small- 
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Credit Study Planned 
In New England Area 





Steps Taken to Ascertain Loan 
Demands at Present Unmet 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—A credit ques- 
tionnaire is being sent to the members of 
trade, business and credit organizations in 


the First Federal Reserve District by the 
Banking and Industrial Committee to as- 
certain the demand for banking accom- 
modation which is not being met by com- 
mercial banks. The persons to whom 
the questionnaire is being sent are asked 
to supply information on credit required 
for use in their own business which they 
are unable to obtain at banks, and on 
that needed in the businesses of others, 

‘It has been alleged that in certain com- 
munities there is a reluctance upon the 
part of the banking institutions to show- 
ing in their statements any borrowings 
from the Federal reserve banks, although 
such borrowings would serve a highly con« 
structive purpose and would serve to in» 
crease the deposits of banks without im- 
pairing their liquidity, and would bring 
into the community new capital for seas 
sonai requirements,” it is declared in @ 
prepared statement issued by the chair- 
man of the committee, Carl P. 
vice president, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“We are advised that in a good many 
sections of New England credit requests 
are being adequately met by the banks,” 
he said, “but in order to ascertain wha’ 
if any, lack of credit exists in the va 
Federal Reserve District, and to make if | 
known to business generally that adeq ‘ 
credit facilities are available for ieaitie 
mate business~ purposes, every trade ors 
ganization and credit association in New _ 
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For 5-day Week 


Reduction of One-Eleventh 
Required by This Plan 
Under Economy Act, 
_ Says Comptroller General 


A Government department or agency 
which adopts the five-day week plan un- 
der the Economy Act of June 30 must de- 
duct. one-eleventh of the workers’ com- 
pensation and can not avoid this reduction 
of income by calling it the legislative 
furlough plan, Comptroller General J. R. 
McCar! ruled in a decision made public 
Aug. 10. 

The ruling, which arose from an inquiry 
of President Thomas E. Campbell, of the 
Civil Service Commission, Aug. 3, states 
that the three plans proposed in the Act, 
the five-day week, plan, the administra- 
tive furlough plan, and the legislative fur- 
lough plan, “are separate and distinct,” 
and the legislative furlough and admin- 
istrative furlough can not run concur- 
rently. (The inquiry of Mr. Campbell was 
published in the issue of Aug. 5.) 

To Abandon 5-day Week 

The Civil Service Commission will 
abandon its trial of the five-day week 
after Aug. 13, it was stated orally at the 
Commission Aug. 10. 

The Commission instituted the plan re- 
cently in order that its imposed legislative 
and administrative furloughs could be eas- 
ily accomplished, it was explained. 

The Comptroller General’s ruling fol- 
lows in full text: ; 

President, Civil Service Commission: 
There has been received your letter of 
Aug. 3, 1932, requesting review of the 
decision of Aug. 1, 1932, on the following 
points: 

“1. Your negative answer to the Com- 
mission’s question No. 4(a). The question 
is as follows: 

“In the event the Commission finds 
it necessary to prescribe an administrative 
furlough of approximately 42 days’ pay 
under the provisions of section 216, can 
such administrative furlough be admin- 


istered concurrently with the legislative | || 


furleugh?’ 
. “2 That part of your decision starting 


with the last paragraph on page 5 and | | 


continuing through the paragraph ending 


in the middle of page 6 which holds in ||| 
effect that the first absences of an em-|]) 
ploye must be charged to legislative fur- | 


Jough and may not be charged to ad-| 
ministrative furlough. 


“3. That part of your decision contained | || 


in the last sentence of the first para- | 


graph on page 6 which is as follows: 


« « « READERS’ 


Agriculture and Food 
Products. 


Rains and warm weather advanced crops, 


Weather Bureau says in weekly summary. 
Page 


6, col. 7 


Improved farming methods and relief from 

en as*means for profitable 

cultivation of submarginal land discussed _by 

Chief of Division of Land Economics, Bu- 

ne ‘Economics, Department 
uré, 


Page 8, col. 5 
ated production of all crops reduced 


Page 1, col. 7 


excessive tax 


reau of 
of Agricul! 


Estim: 
from July prediction. 








“Furthermore, if the employes are re- 
quired to be absent all day Saturday, that | 
is tantamount to putting them on the 
five-day week basis as authorized under 
the first proviso of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 101 and there would be for applica- 
tion the provisions of subsection (a) of 
said section.’ ” | 


Three Methods Provided 


The Economy Act of June 30, 1932, 47 | 
Stat. 399, provides for three methods of | |! 


| 


applying the required reductions to off- | 


cers and employes coming within its terms. 
Section 101(a) provides a plan where the 
officers and employes are permitted to 
work not exceeding five days in any one 


week; section 101(b) provides a plan for ||! 


| 
| 


Nutritive elements in sea foods empha- 
sized by Bureau of Fisheries specialist in 
address at “Farmers Week.” meetings at Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Page 3, col. 1 


New cotton fabric similar to art burlap 
developed as foundation for making hooked 
rugs, says Federal Bureau of Home Eco- 


nomics. 
Page 3, col. 4 
Barriers of zinc sheets erected in Argen- 
tina to stop spread of grasshoppers. 
Page 3, col. 1 


eit 
Aviation 

New Jersey marking highways as guide to 
aviators. 

an Page 6, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


Credit questionnaire to determine loan de- 
mands at present unmet by banks is bein 
mailed out in New England by banking an 
industrial committee of first Federal reserve 


district. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Consolidated statements of eral Land 
Banks, Joint Stock Land Banks and Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks as reported by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Page 7, col. 3 


Condition of South Carolina banks as 
shown by last call analyzed. 
, Page 7, col. 6 


Federal intermediate credit banks now 
charging lowest interest and discount rates 
in their history, according to Paul Bestor, 
Commissioner of Federal rm Loan Board. 

Page 1, col. : 

Federal Reserve Board finds volume of cur- 
rency normal despite $7,500,000 increase in 
national bank note issues. 
° Page 1, col. 5 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board considers 
policies and districts, Chairman Fort says. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Census 


South Carolina leads States in total na- 
tive residents, census returns show. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Corporation Finance 


South Dakota Securities Commission or- 
ders cancellation of permits more than year 
old for sale of securities unless proper show- 
ing for continuance is made. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Missouri Pacific Railroad asks Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of fur- 
ther Federal loan of $3,000,000 to pay interest 
on funded debt. 

Page 6, col. 1 


Credit Information 


Credit questionnaire to determine loan de- | 


mands at present unmet by banks is being 
mailed out in New England by banking and 


industrial committee of first Federal reserve | 


district. 
, Page 1, col. 7 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
Page 4, col. 4 


F dueation 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Government books and publications listed. 
' Pease > col. 5 
books and publications listed. 
ee . Page 4, col. 5 
Organization plan for six-year high school 


system proposed by agent for secondary edu- | 


cation, Department of Education, State of 
Maine. 
: Page 8, col. 1 
Ratio of school expenditures to size of 
community studied. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Exnorting and Importing 


Decline in ex Offsets upswing in 
Czechoslovakian estic business, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. 

: Page 2, col. 5 


Federal Courts 


Claims of Ellis patent covering wall board 
held invalid; Insulite Co. v. Reserve Supply 
Co.; Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth ~ 


cult. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Incapacity of Federal courts to adjudicate 
cases Of juvenile delinquency ee ae 
Judge Carl B. Hyatt, Consultant, Uni 
States Children’s Bureau. 


Fish 


Nutritive elements in sea foods empha- 
sized by Bureau of Fisheries specialist in 
address at “Farmers Week” meetings at Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Page 3, col. 1 


Foreign Relations 


Ambassador of Japan confers with Secre- 
tary Stimson on situation in Manchuria and 
the Far East. 

Page 2, col. 6 


United States informally asked to recog- 
nize state of belligerency in Brazil. 
Page 3, col. 3 
Senator Swanson, American delegate to 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, confers 
with Secretary Stimson. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Forestry 
Superiority of permanent crews in forest 


fire suppression work discussed by Forester, 
State of California. 
Page 8, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 
Business of leading consumer cooperatives 


has declined little, according to Department 
of Commerce, 


Page 8, col. 3 





Page 1, col. 2 
Favorable signs noted in Chinese economic 
situation, according to Department of Com- 


merce. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Indicators of current business for week 
ended Aug. 6 made public by Commerce 
Department. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Three causes of upturn in trade listed by 
Senator Fess. " 
Page 2, col. 6 
Decline in exports offsets upswing in 
Czechoslovakian domestic business, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 2, col. 5 


'Government Aid and 
' Control of Marketing 


State Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Minnesota proposes State law to regulate 
amount of water which may be mixed with 


paint. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Government Finance 


* 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Governors comply with conditions laid 
down by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in requesting loans for State relief. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Allotments made to five States from emer- 
gency Federal-aid road funds. : 


- 1, col. 
Treasury offers $75,000,000 in 91-day bills 
| to refinance maturing issue. 

Page 3, col. 4 


|Health 


Application of general experience to traffic 
emergency as means to avoid accidents dis- 
cussed by Director of Public Health, State 
of Illinois. 





Page 8, col. 1 
| Incorporation of General Medical Society 
| approved in Nebraska. 
| Page 5, col. 7 


|Highways 
New Jersey marking highways as guide to 
| aviators. 

j Page 6, col. 2 
| Allotments made to five States from emer- 
| gency Federal-aid road funds. 

\ Page 1, col. 1 
Insurance iste 


Nebraska approves reinsurance agreement 


SUMM 


States Baily 
A R y + » 


Life Insurance Co. 


and et ve Insurance Co. 


5, col. 4 

Protest filed against statement by South 

Dakota Insurance Examiner on subject of 
“twisting.” 

Page 5, col. 5 

Contract for sale of aasets of Inter- 


Southern e Insurance Co. to new com- 
pany in Kentucky. 
Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at ha oa. 2 
Labor 


share radio - 
aves ment of h 


dio 


rat 
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» 


J 
and electric service of Madi- 


» 


Rates for 


son Gas & Rectric Co. will be reduced Sept. 


1 by about 94g per cent, State Commission 
announces. 


e 5, col, 
eeever of Ohio Utilities Sormssion’ ter 


Page 5, col. 6 


sign: 


Radio 


uitable 


h-power Wakeninolice 
* on, 
tal Radio Commission. 

‘ 2, col. 7 


Page 
Applications received by the Federal Ra- 


Rural residents to receive more 
of jo broadcast service 


ommission, 


President asked to call conference to con- 
sider distribution of employment. : is 
» col, 


Average hourly earnings in oenron goods 
manufacturing industry are lower, says La- 
bor Department. a od 


Page 
Fatalities in industry decline in Pennsyl- 
vans due to unemployment and part-time 
work, 
Page 5, col. 7 
Employment opportunities being reduced 
on private telephone exchanges by conver- 
sion to dial system. 
Page 6, col. 1 


Market Statistics 


Twenty-three commercial groups in eight 
Midwest States have installed special mer- 
chandising information services, Commerce 
Department announces. 

Page 1, col. 3 


Motor Transport 


Increase in use of motor trucks and buses 
in place of short “feeder” railroad lines 
noted by Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 1, col. 6 

West Virginia declines auto license reci- 

procity with Massachusetts. < oan 
e 5, col, 


Motor vehicle fees decline tn” Goanestiout 
for first time in 13 years, 


Page 2, col, 4 
Patents 


Claims of Ellis patent covering wall board 
held invalid; Insulite Co. v. Reserve Supply 
= Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit. 


Page 4, col. ¥ 
Postal Service 


Two subcommittees of House Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads appointed to 
investigate leases and ocean mail contract. 


Page 1, col. 4 
President 


President's day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 4 


Production Statistics 


Value of chocolate and cocoa products 
made in this country declined 27 per cent 
last year, according to Census data 


Page 7, col. 6 
Public Service 


Reduction of onc-eleventh in pay must be 
made in use of five-day week plan under 
Economy Act, Comptroller General rules. 


Page 2, col. 1 
Public Utilities 


Price of electricity sold by public utilities 
licensed by Federal Power Commission to 
large nonutility consumers shows downward 
trend in most cases in last two years, says 
Federal Power Commission. 

e 1, col. 2 

Alabama tax on electric energy is applica- 
ble on energy used outside State if sold 

| within Alabama, since thus it constitutes 
intrastate commerce, Alabama Attorney Gen- 
eral rules. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Governor of Indiana signs bill authorizing 
municipalities to acquire any electric utility 
to which franchise has been issued. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Stock transactions of Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. in acquiring New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation described in 
transcript of testimony before Federal Trade 
Commission. 

e 5, col, 2 

Governor Pinchot, in address before Penn- 
sylvania Senate, urges continuation of in- 
vestigation of public utilities and confirma- 
an appointees on Public Service Com~ 
mission. 


Page 1, col. 2 


Page 2, col. 3 
Railroads 


Increase in use of motor trucks and buses 
in place of short “feeder” railroad lines 
noted by Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Missouri Pacific Railroad asks Interstate 

ther Federal loan of $5.000,000°€0 pay interest 
n oO} 000, oO in Ss 

on funded debt, tee 
Page 6, col. 1 

Reduced rates on express are authorized 
ty Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 

innesota as experiment in effort of Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., to recover busl- 
ness lost to trucks. 


Page 2, col. 3 
Shipping 


Motor stip tonnage reaches highest point 
in history of merchant marine, though total 
for all vessels declines by 0.5 per cent, says 
Commerce Department. 


Rate and transhi 
proved by Shipping 


State Courts 


District court without jurisdiction where 
case was dismissed by Board of Tax Appeals 
on taxpayer's motion; Warren Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. Tait; District Court, District of 


Maryland. 
Page 4, col. 6 


Page 1, col. 4 

ent agreements ap- 
oard, 

Page 6, col. 5 


State Finance 


Formula for reducing State salaries ap- 
proved by Indiana Senate. 


Page 3, col. 2 
Taxation 


Tax deduction denied in Wisconsin for 
taxpayer's election expenses. 
Page 4, col. 3 
District court without jurisdiction where 
case was dismissed by Board of Tax Appeals 
on taxpayer’s motion; Warren Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. Tait; District Court, District of 
Maryland. 


pees 4, col. 6 
Alabama tax on electric + oe Ss — 
ble on energy used outside State if sold 
within Alabama, since thus it constitutes 
intrastate commerce, Alabama Attorney Gen- 
eral rules. 
Page 4, col. 3 
Improved farming methods and relief from 
excessive tax burden as means for profitable 
cultivation of submarginal land discussed by 
Chief of Division of Land Economics, Bu- 
reau of ricultural Economics,’ Department 
of Agriculture. 


Page 8, col. 5 
Textiles and 


Their Products 


Technological studies of production prob- 
lems of textile industry at Bureau of Stand- 
ards discussed by textile chemist of Bureau 
of Standards. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Veterans 


Delegation representing National Commit- 
tec for the Defense of Political Prisoners 
presents protest at White House against 
eviction of “Bonus Army.” a 

Page 3, col. 1 


Weather 


Rains and warm weather advanced crops, 
Weather Bureau says in weekly summary. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Minnesota schedules hearings on proposed 
increases in workmen’s compensation rates. 
Page 5, col. 6 


AvrHortzen Statements ONLY Art PreseNTED Herein, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrTep States DamLy 


Causes of Upturn Radio Services 


In Trade Outlined 


Lausanne Accord, Relief Plans 
And Congress’ Adjournment 
Listed by Senator Fess 


Three major developments of recent 
months were said by Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, in an oral statement Aug. 10 to 
be responsible for the recent upturn in 
business conditions throughout the coun- 


try. 

The first factor, he explained, was the 
Lausanne agreement which reduced Ger- 
many’s war obligations to’the Allied na- 
tions to $700,000,000. He said people of 
this country had feared Germany might 
be forced into bankruptcy, but that fear 
had been dispelled. \ 

The second factor was the relief pro- 
gram enacted during the session of Con- 
gress just adjourned, Senator Fess said. 
He pointed out that various measures in 
that program bolstered the financial in- 
stitutions of the country and aided in re- 
storing confidence. 

Thirdly, he said, the ‘adjournment of 
Congress was a factor in improving busi- 
ness in the United States. The people, 
he said, were afraid that Congress might 
get off on the wrong track in its effort 
to provide legislation to relieve the pres- 
sure on business and employment. 

He said there is improved sentiment in 
business and agriculture in his home State 
of Ohio, and he attributed it to the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand. 


Secretary Stimson 
And Japanese Envoy 


Confer on Far East 


Explained Coordination of 
Commands in Manchuria 
And Situation in China, 
Says Ambassador 


The Ambassador of Japan, Katsuji De- 
buchi, called upon the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Aug. 10 and following 
the conference stated orally that he had 
discussed the entire situation in Man- 
churia and the Far East. 

Ambassador Debuchi stated orally that 
he had informed Secretary Stimson of 


|the new coordination of commands in 


Manchuria by which General’ Moto re- 
places General Honjo in command of Jap- 
anese troops, and at the same time is 
made Ambassador on special mission and 
also governor of the Kwangtung leased 
territory. 


Named Special Ambassador 


This, Ambassador Debuchi explained, 
gives him complete .control in, Manchuria 
since it puts him in control of the army, 
of the consular offices and also of the 
South Manchurian Railway. 

This move was made, Ambassador De- 
buchi explained, because previously there 
had been misunderstanding between the 
consuls and the military. The new ar- 
rangement makes General Moto subordi- 
nate to the Foreign Office and the War 
Department and the Premier, so that there 
7 be no duplication or misunderstand- 

g. 
General Moto will not be accredited as 
ambassador to the new state of Manchu- 





For Rural Areas 
 ToBe Improved 


Development of High-power 
Transmission to Equalize 
Sharing in Broadcasts, 
Says Federal Board 


The 60;000,000 rural residents of the _ 


United States will receive a more equitable 
share of radio broadcast service within the 
next few years as high-power transmis- 
sion develops in America; it was stated 
orally Aug. 10 at the Federal Radio Com~ 
mission. 


City residents now receive approximately 
300 per cent more service than do rural 
dwellers, according to an investigation re- 
cently conducted by the Commission, it 
was declared. 

High-power transmission, in which 
America has lagged behind other coun- 
tries since the advent of broadcasting, it 
was explained, is developing rapidly in 


the United States, and soon will give the¥ 


rural listener a fair share of broadcast 
service for which he nays. 


Rural Support of Stations 


The following additional information 
was made available: 


Many rural listeners pay to support 
broadcasting stations they never hear, 
while city residents often hear many sta- 
tions they do little or nothing to support, 
That is, the country dweller -buys mer- 
chandise, or produces merchandise, which 
enables advertisers to pay stations to 
broadcast high-class entertainment, the 
rural listener, however, often does not 
hear the very program he helps pay for, 
because it is broadcast from a congested 
city section and never reaches his. re- 
ceiver in the country. 


The city listener, on the other hand, 
may hel support one or two stations in 
his city, yet gets the benefit of hearing 
programs from many stations in that city, 
a number of which are supported partly 
by the rural resident. 


Services Are Compared 


There is no question but that metro- 
politan areas receive a far more adequate 
service than do sections in less thickly 
settled country regions. Where the city 
listener has from 4 to 20 programs to 
select from, the rural listener has bub 
one or two, and at best three or four. 


The economic structure of broadcasting 
is largely responsible for this. 
tion can serve an area of 100 square miles, 
it is natural for that station to want as 
many listeners as possible in that area. 
Thus the station is erected in a thickly 
populated urban section, where the broad- 
caster can tell advertisers he reaches so 
many hundred thousand persons, and thus 
command higher rates. The same station 
in @ sparsely populated rural area would 
reach probably less than one-tenth this 
number of listeners, and finds it hard 
to contract with advertisers. 

The rural listener receives his greatest 
service from clear channel stations which 
reach out over the country sections where 
small stations cannot cover. Thus high- 
power is the solution to the problem of 
the rural dweller. 

Experiments With High Power 


The Commission recently granted an 


If a stae® 


furloughing the officers and employes for | 
one calendar month or the prescribed | 
equivalent thereof if the furlough is taken | 
in lesser periods from time to time than | 
the full month at once; and _ section | 


}experimental license for a broadcasting 
station to operate with power of 500,000 
watts. The highest power used by regular 
United States broadcasters on clear chan- 
nels is now 50,000 watts. 


okuo, Ambassador Debuchi stated, this 
government not having been recognized 
as yet by Japan. Instead he will enjoy 
the same status as Viscount Ishii did in| 


year as asserted in your letter, because | 
1/ll of the weekly compensation—re- 
quired to be deducted under section 101(a) 
—is obviously more than 1/12 and requires 


Reduced Express Rates ‘Auto Fee Collections 


| Two House Groups Named 
Authorized as Experiment) = ffa]] in Connecticut 


ne 


105(d) (6) and (7) provides for a flat re- 
duction in compensation of 8 1-3 per cent 
in salaries between $1,000 and $10,000 where 
the officers and employes do not work on 
. asad week basis and are not to be 
urioughed under the provisi - 
tion 101(b). . nee 
Plans Are Distinct 

These three plans are separate and dis- 
tinct. Under the first, the compensation 
is to be reduced 1-11 with a further loss 
of pay ‘or any time off during the five 
Gays prescribed for duty. Under the sec- 
ond, there is a loss of one month’s pay— 
which amounts to a compensation reduc- 


tion of 1-12—with the privilege of being) 
absent from duty for one calendar wae | 


or 24 working days through an aggregate| 
of fractional periods of abeonee. Under 
the third, there is a percentage reduction 
in pay with no shortening of the work-| 
week or time off without further loss of 


y. 

The statute indicates with res ec 
each plan the class of officers = os 
ployes to which it is primarily intended to 
apply, but contains provisions which make 
it practically within the administrative 
discretion as to which plan shall be 
adopted. It is to be noted, however, that 
there is nothing in the law to indicate an 
intent to vest in any administrative office 
the power or authority te set up a fourth 
plan by <ombining the work Provisions of 
one of the three plans the Congress has 
established with the pay provisions of an- 
other of said three pans. 

Obviously, two offices or establishments 
of the Government, each, in fact, operat- 
ing on a five-day week basis, can not be 
oe to apply different provisions of 

conomy Act in making the i 
pay reductions. oo Seer 


Use of Five-Day Week 

Certain services of the Government are 
operating under the five-day week plan 
and are applying the pay provisions thereof 
as required by the plain terms of the 
Statute, and any other service which 
adopts that plan for work purposes like- 
wise must apply the pay provisions appli- 
cable thereto. Therefore, if you elect to 
continue the proposed plan of closing your 
office every Saturday for the remainder 
of the fiscal year, it must be considered 
@s operating on the five-day week plan 
prescribed by section 101(a), and the re- 
cen in compensation of your employes 

ust be in accordance with t visions 
of that section. a 

It may be noted in this connection that 
the difference between the reduction under 
the five-day week plan and the reduction 
under the furlough plan amounts to less 
than three days’ pay for the entire year. 
Tf you continue under the five-day week 

lan, you may, of course, apply the admin- 


trative furloughs provided for under sec- | 


on 216 of the act, at such times and to 
duch extent as the needs of the service 
@nd the condition of your’ apropriation 


May require, and there will not be in-| 


Volved any question of administrative fur- 
Joughs being administered concurrently 
with the legislative furlough. 
Impounding of Salary 
It must be understood, however, that an 


| the impounding of slightly more than one 


month’s salary for the year. ; 
Reference is made to the question 


whether legislative furlough under sec- | 


tion 101(b), and administrative furlough 
under section 216 of the Economy Act, 
may run concurrently, which was an- 
swered in the negative in decision of Aug. | 
1, 1932. The negativing of the concurrent 
application of the two sections of the stat- 
ute requiring furlough of employes was 
deemed necessary because of the impound- 
ing requirements of the statute relating 
only to the compensation of employes | 
placed on legislative furlough and not to| 
the compensation of employes placed on | 
administrative furlough, in order to pre-| 
vent unnecessary delay in effecting the) 
saving required by the statute. 


Meeting of Requirements 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 10. 
Experimental reductions in express 
rates to 51 Minnesota and 24 Wisconsin 
points have been authorized by the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commisison at 
the request of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 
The agency asked the reduction in an 


| 
| 


| 


Decrease Is Said to Be First 
Recorded in 13 Years 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 10. 


Revenues of the State collected by the 
Department of Motor Vehicles showed a 


effort to recover business which has been | net decrease of $68,678 for the fiscal year 
lost to truck lines, it was stated. The new | 493;_39 ended June 30. This is the first 
rates apply only to shipments of more | time a decrease has been recorded in 13 


31, 1932, with the understanding that they 
may be again put into effect if the experi- 
ment proves successful. 


|than 100 pounds and are to expire Dec. | 


| 
| 


years, the Department said. The total 
net receipts for the year aggregated $12,- 
060,317. Further information was made 
available as follows: 

The decrease in general funds, from 


involved, and if any such officer, instead | registrations, licenses and other fees, was 


| such matters, elects to present the ques-| 


tion informally to someone connected with 


Upon further consideration of the mat- | this office, he thereby assumes the risk of 
ter, and in the light of the administrative | basing his action upon advice which, due 


problems’ presented, it is believed that the 


impounding requirements of the statute 
will be met if the regular periodical de- | 
ductions for legislative furlough of a mini- | 
mum of one and one-quarter days’ pay, | 
plus additional deductions at the same | 
rate for additional legislative furlough, 
required by decision of July 8, 1932, A- 
43276, is charged to the salary appropria- 
tion and credited to the impounding fund | 
for each semimonthly pay period during | 
the whole or a part of which the employes | 
are on administrative furlough under sec- 
tion 216 of the act. 


to incomplete presentation or otherwise, 


| 


| 
| 


may not be in accord with the official ac- | 


tion which this office thereafter may take 
with reference to the matter.” 


Many Requests Received 
With respect to your statement that 


| 


} 
; 


| of following the authorized procedure in | $325,657. This was somewhat offset by the 


tax on gasoline, a consumption of 239,- 
210,883 gallons, bringing a total in receipts 
from this source of $4,784,217, or an in- 
crease of $256,978. 


In the previous fiscal year, although 
general funds showed a decrease, a larger 
increase in gasoline taxes enabled a re- 
turn showing a net increase over the prior 
year. 

Now, with indications that gasoline con- 


other Federal agencies were furnished | sumption has started a decline, figures for 


copies of your order and have been guided 
thereby, I have to advise this office cannot 


May and June revealing a decrease of 1,- 
481,345 gallons from the cortesponding 


accept any responsibility for any advice| months of last year, and with general 
or information that may have been fur- | funds continuing the downward trend of 


nished by officers or employees of your 


This office has received, and is continuing 


| 


the past two years, a much greater de- 


|commission to other Federal agencies.' crease in receipts is in prospect. 


In other’ words if general funds decrease 


On this basis, and with the distinct un-| to receive, innumerable requests from the | at last year’s rate and gasoline taxes fall 
derstanding that 8 1-3 per cent of the to-| various departments and establishments | at the ratio of decrease shown in the two 
tal annual salary rate of employes must) for decisions concerning the operation of | months of lowered consumption, the total 
be deducted and impounded whether the |the Economy Act, and such requests are | net receipts for the current fiscal year will 


employe is in a duty or nonduty status, 
this office will interpose no further ob- 


furlough whenever the needs of the serv- 
ice may require. The decision of Aug. 1, 
1932, is modified accordingly. 


Questions Approval of Plan 


With respect to the statement in your | 
submission that an attorney-| 


present 
conferee, after a telephonic conversation 


with myself, signified that your proposed | 


plan was acceptable, I may state that I 
was not consulted personally by telephone 


as stated in your letter and the conferee | 


with whom your representative talked 
states that he did not state that the pro- 
posed plan would be satisfactory to this 
Office. 


9, 1925, 4 Comp. Gen. 1024, in which it 
was stated: 


“The sixth indorsement, dated Dec. 3,| 


1923, referred to in the quotation, is not 
with the papers in this case and the ref- 
erence to ‘informal action of the General 
Accounting Office’ is not clear. Assum- 


ing that the reference is to an opinion | 
expressed orally by some officer or employe | 
of this office, I may take this occasion to | 


State that such opinions are not author- 
ized and must of necessity be regarded 
as personal views only, given for whatever 
| they may be worth in the way of assist- 
ing the administrative offices in the solu- 
; tion of their problems. The expression of 
such opinions does not constitute an offi- 
cial action and cannot under any circiim- 


But, be that as it may, your at- | 
tention is invited to the decision of June | 


promptly complied with and copies of all 
decisions thereon are distributed as ex- 


services. 


Applications Received by 
Federal Radio Commission 


Federal Radto Commission follow: 
Broadcasting applications: 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, license to cover con- 
struction permit granted June 10, 1932, for 
change in frequency and power 
kc., 250 w., to 1,240 ke., 1 kw., and changes 
in equipment. 

WJMS, Johnson Music Store, 
Mich., voluntary assignment of 
WJIMS, Inc. 

The Building Industries Exhibit, Inc., 
Campbeli, president, Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
struction permit for a new station on 900 
ke., 250 w., daytime. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
voluntary assignment of construction rmit 
Tanted April 1, 1932, to Radio Station MD, 
ne. 

Radio Station KRMD, Inc., Shreveport, La.. 
license to cover construction permit granted 


Ironwood, 


increase power from 50 to 100 w. 

WISN, Evening Wisconsin Company, 
waukee, Wis., voluntary assignment of li- 
cense to American Radio News Corporation. 

WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Mitchellville, Iowa, modification of construc- 
tion permit issued May 17, 1932, to extend the 
completion date to Feb. 17, 1933, for 50-kw. 
station. 

KTFI, Radio Broadcasting Corporation, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, modification of license to in- 
crease power from 500 w w. night, 1 


| 


| jection to action granting administrative | peditiously as possible to the various! 


' 


| 
Applicatioris made public Aug 10 by the | gj 


from 890 | 


license to} 


Ww. B.| 


April 1, 1932, for changes in equipment and 
Mil- | 


be approximately $500,000 less than for 
1931-32. 

A review of the year’s changes presents 
some interesting comparisons with the 
figures of 1930-31. 

There were 13,806 fewer registrations, 
reducing the income $179,758.56 in a total 
of $6,309,961. The registrations in all 
classes totaled 347,908 for the year. 

The next largest item of income, ex- 
uding the gasoline tax, is fees paid for 
operators’ licenses. These, with 412,557 li- 


| censed, showed a decrease of 6,384 and re- 
WKAQ, Radio Corporation of Puerto Rico, | 


payment of $1,245,519. 

Fines of all kinds, too, aggregating $209,- 
100 showed a decline of $77,231. 

Examination of operators produced re- 
ceipts of $74,062, which is $22,194 under 
the sum collected for the previous year. 
There were 37,031 examined, fewer by 11,- 
097 than for the year before. 

The only class of registrations to bring 
an increase in the Department revenues 
was buses, in both public service and in- 
terstate classifications. The combined ac- 
cretion in funds was $14,818 in a total 
of $131,758. 

The number of public service buses 
registered was 53 fewer, although the fees 
paid were $7,820 higher. There were 61 
more interstate buses, the revenue $6,998 
greater. 

The popularity of temporary registra- 
tions is one of the outstanding features 
shown in the report for last year, a direct 


For Post Office Inquiries | 
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resolution (H. Res. 226) adopted by the 
House authorizing a number of postal 
dnvestigations. 

The subcommittee on postal leases is 
composed of Representatives Clyde Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Harry L, 
Haines, of Pennsylvania, and William F. 
Brunner, of New York. A study of the 


postal lease situation will be made and a} 


report submitted to the committee. 


The subcommittee on the merchant ma- 
rine is composed of Representatives Ar- 
thur P. Lamneck, of Ohio, chairman; J. 
Earl Major, of Illinois, and I. H. Dout- 
rich, of Pennsylvania. The ocean mail 
contract awarded to the Seatrain Com- 
pany, to operate between New Orlearts, 
Louisiana, and Habana, Cuba, and under 
which service is soon to be started, will 
be the first matter taken up by this sub- 
committee. Hearings were held by the 
whole committee in this connection before 
Congress adjourned, and the subcommittee 
will continue the investigation. 

Additional subcommittees will be ap- 
pointed gradually to investigate other mat- 
ters covered by the resolution. 


Export Decline Noted 
By Czechoslovakia 


Offsets Trade Upswing, Says 
Commerce Department 


A further decline in export industries 
counteracted a slight pick-up in Czecho- 
slovakian domestic business during the 
past few weeks, according to a report 
from Commercial Attache Don C. Bliss, 
Prague. 


Unemployment figures improved, how- | 


ever, declining frem 487,228 in May, to 
458,287 in June. Building industries and 
harvest absorbed a certain amount of sur- 


plus labor during July, but a more decided | 


decrease was checked by reductions in 


| mines and factories. 
duced the receipts by $20,114 in a total | 


Crops are reported as only medium, 
owing to shortage of rain in April and hail 


|storms in July. Little change was notice- 


able in the textile industry, many mills 


remain closed. The iron and steel indus- | 


try is slack. 


Within a short time, practically all im- 
ports are expected to be subjected to ex- 
change permit regulations. Furthermore, 
agrarian interests are planning to place 
the trade of grains and flour in a ‘semi- 
official syndicate which will régulate im- 
ports and maintain domestic prices. Sim- 
ilar syndicates are expected for meats, 
fats, and dairy products. 


Negotiations have been concluded with 
Greece for release of frozen credits 
through mutual exchange of specified 
commodities. Similar negotiations have 
been carried on with Rumania. . Trade 
compensation arrangements with the other 
countries are growing in sentiment and 
are expected to be administered through 


the United States during the war, when 
he came to Washington as “Ambassador 
on Special Mission.” 

Denies Plan to Send Troops 


Ambassador Debuchi also stated orally 
that he had told Secretary Stimson that 
reports from Shanghai to the effect that 
Japan planned to take Tientsin and Pei- 
ping were erroneous. 


into this area, Ambassador Debuchi stated, 
since the Peiping-Mukden railway is con- 
trolled by international troops and has 
British, American, French, and other 
guards along various sections of its tracks. 





Radio laboratories are beginning to take 
notice of what foreign countries are ac- 
complishing with high power, and as a ree 
sult are realizing the possibilities of high- 
power transmission in America. There are 
now several large firms experimenting with 
power of hundreds of thousands of watts, 


land these experiments are rapidly ad- 


|vancing toward a stage where they will 
Japan would be foolish to send troops | 


no longer be tests. 

When this stage is reached, and use of 
high power becomes practicable in the 
United States, the rural listener will re- 
ceive a service more commensurate with 
that now received by the urban resident. 
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reflection of the economic situation which 
has resulted in decreased full-year regis- 
trations. Car owners who have had only 
occasional use for their vehicles have re- 1 

sorted to purchasing temporary registra- | registrations were issued in the year 1930- 
tions to cover those particular periods. |31, during the past year there were 9,596, 
Trucks, as well as private passenger cars,|an increase of 6,747, These raised the 


have been so licensed. revenue for this item $22,570 in a total of 
Where only 2,849 of these short-term | $29,883. 


. to 500 
kw. day, requests facilities of KGKX, Lewis- 


Office can not adopt the 5-day week plan! stances be recognized as controlling the | Ew. Say. x 


for work purposes and avoid the corre-| action of this office on any matter that 
Sponding reduction of 1/11 in the com-| may come before it for official determina- 
Pensation of its employes by calling it the | tion. 
’ degislative furlough plan. Neither, is the! “An authoritative decision on any mat- 
Tequirement of section 101(a) of the Econ-| ter within the jurisdiction of this office 
_ @my Act fully mef by the impounding of may be obtained at any time by an officer 
_ @nly one month’s salary for the entire | authorized by law to submit the question 
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manufacturers’ associations.— (Department 


Applications other than broadcasting: of Commerce.) 
WI10XAE, Edwin C. Ewing Wr., renewal of 
| general experimental license. 

W9XAJ, W9XAI, The Journal Company, 
portable, renewal of general experimental li- 
cense. 

KGZF, Police Department, Chanute, Kans., 
license onrerne construction rmit for 2,450 
ke., 5 w.; municipal police station, 
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Nutritive Values 
Of Various Sea 
Foods Described 


Methods of Preserving Ma- 
rine Products Also Dis- 
cussed by Bureau of Fish- 
eries Specialist 


' Gainesville, Fla., Aug. 10—Home eco- 
nomic teachers and housewives were ad- 
vised of the nutritive elements of various 
sea foods by John Ruel Manning, of the 
Bireau of Fisheries, in an address here 
today to those attending the “Farmers’ 
Week” meetings at the University of Flor- 
ida. Mr. Manning also discussed meth- 
ods of preserving fish by smoking, salting 
and freezing. He was invited to address 
the gathering so that home economic 
teachers and housewives would be in- 
formed of the best methods of preserving 
the domestic catches of fish. 


Mr. Manning pointed out that marine 

@ products have been found to be good 
Sources of vitamins, minerals in quantity 
and variety, and proteins of high quality. 
Such fish oils as cod-liver oil, salmon, sar- 
dine and burbot-liver oils are excellent 
sources of vitamin D, he said. Cod-liver 
oil, salmon and burbot-liver oils are also 
excellent sources of vitamin A. The nat- 
ural oils in canned salmon and sardines, 
he pointed out, have been found to be as 
good sources of vitamin D as cod-liver 
gils. Oysters and clams are good sources 
of vitamins A, B, and D. Compared with 
\vegetable products of land, kelp, one of 
the sea-weeds, is a relatively good source 
of vitamin A. And canned salmon and 
haddock are good sources of vitamin “G.” 


Mineral Elements Determined 


In addition to vitamins, a large number 
of mineral elements have been determined 
in samples of dehydrated marine prod- 
ucts. For many years, marine foods have 
been looked upon as an important source 
of iodine, a preventive of simple goitre. 
Other minerals of great importance in 
nutrition, such as calcium, phosphorus, 
manganese, copper and iron exist in ma- 
rine products in relatively large quantities, 
Mr. Manning said. 


Mr. Manning also discussed the prop- 
erties of fish flour, a little known dehy- 
drated product manufactured from the 
edible waste-of certain fishery products. 
Fish flour has been found to contain from 
8 to 20 per cent of minerals, largely cal- 

@cium and phosphorus. Fish flour lends 
itself readily to incorporation, in amounts 
as high as 20 per cent, in variour bakery 
products. In such combinations, said Mr. 
Manning, it is an excellent and palatable 
source of minerals for the development 
and maintenance of bones and teeth in 
growing children. 

Oysters are another sea food which has 
been found to be a good source of min- 


erals such as copper, iron and manganese. | 


As sources of these minerals, oysters are 
effective in. the prevention and cure of 
nutritional anemia. 
Urges Extensive Use 

“From the standpoint of national eco- 
nomics,” said Mr. Manning, “it is good 
business to encourage and carry on the 
constructive and intensive advertisement 
of products from the sea in the regions 


of the country where these products are | 


much needed. There is great opportunity 


for fishery industries to render a real pub- | 
lic service by concentrating on the mar- | 


keting of fisher food products for human |js 38.8 per cent native, and the District 


consumption and feeds of marine origin 
for use in animal nutrition in those sec- 
tions where there is a constant fight waged 
against goitre and other diseases, result- 
ing from mineral depletion. Here, seafood 


is not a luxury, but a necessity; not only | 


a valuable food, but an important factor 
in preventive medicine.” 


Mr. Manning has made an extensive) 
study of the best methods of preserving | 


fishery products so that the maximum 
® mount of nutritive value may be retained. 
In his address he explained, in consider- 
able detail, the best methods of pickling, 
salting, drying and- smoking that may be 
followed in the homes. 

Information contained in his talk will 
be further distributed through the South 
by teachers of home economics who will 
use it as a basis for portions of their 
instructions. 


Sheets of Zinc Used 
| Against Grasshoppers 


Barriers Erected in Argentina 
To Check Insects 


Argentines fight grasshoppers with zinc 
sheets, according to a report from Com- 
t ercial Attache A. V. Dye, Buenos Aires. 
More than 90,000,000 feet of zinc sheets 
are utilized in a grasshopper campaign. 


The cost is about 24,000,000 paper pesos 
for the zinc. 


Recently the President of the Argentine 
Republic sent a bill to Congress asking 
for an apropriation of 200,000 paper pesos 

% to defray costs of reconditioning the zinc 


sheets used last year in the grasshopper 
battle. 


The same plague is already beginning 
to threaten the northern part of the coun- 
try this year. 

By digging trenches and placing the zinc 
sheets as high curbs on the far side an 
effective trap is formed. Before grass- 
hoppers develop wings they are known as 
merely “hoppers.” As they progress they 
reach the trenches which they find too 
difficult to cross. They are collected and 
burned. 

Last year the plague caused considerable 
damage to the crops. It is not expected 
that such damage as may result this year 
will seriously affect the crop. 

(Argentine paper peso equal to about 
25 cents, U. S.)—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


‘Bonus Army’ Eviction 
Protested by Delegation 
A delegation of five reprensting the Na- 


tional Committee for the Defense of Politi- 
cal Prisoners called at the White House 


Aug. 10 and presented to the President | 


through one of his secretaries, a protest 
against the use of Federal troops in the 
evacuation of the “Bonus Army” from 
the National Capital. 

Theodore Joslin, secretary to the Presi- 
dent, said he would convey their message 
to the President. He advised the delega- 
tion that the President was too busy to 
see them personally, 

The delegation consisted of Sherwood 
Anderson, of Marion, Va.; Waldo Frank, 
of New York City; James Rorty, of West- 
pcrt, Conn.; William Jones, of Baltimore; 
and Elliot E. Cohen. 


‘ 


Home Loan Board 


Considers Policies 


Outlines of Prescribed Bank 
Districts Also Discussed, 
Says Chairman Fort 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Federal Home Loan Board has de- 
voted “practically continuous sessions of | 
the last two days” to consideration of pol- | 
icies and territorial outlines of the pre-| 
scribed bank districts and has given no) 
consideration to location of the banks, ac-| 
cording to an announcement, Aug. 10, by 


Franklin W. Fort, chairman. | 
Members of the Board received the oath | 


of office, Aug. 9, and went into immediate 
session. Since that time, they have met 
in executive session and will continue to} 
do so, the chairman stated orally. He ex-| 
plained that there is. need for haste and 
that the sessions were not terminated until | 
the members felt they needed a respite 
from the labor. | 


The statute provides for establishment | 
of 8 to 12 districts, with a home loan bank | 
in each area, It has not been determined | 
thus. far whether there will be the min- | 
imum or the maximum number provided | 
by law, and until that is done, the chair- | 
man said, no consideration will be given | 
to the applications of particular cities de- | 
siring that a bank be located in that! 
community. : 

The announcement. follows in full text: 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board | 
has been in practically continuous session | 
since Tuesday morning discussing organ- | 
ization and policy problems. No consid- | 
e.ation has yet been given to the selection | 
of particular-cities for the location of any | 
regional bank, nor can any be given until 
the Board has decided definitely upon the | 
number and territorial outline of the Home 
Loan Bank districts and other major pol- | 
icy questions. 


South Carolina Leads 


Country in Percentage 
Of Native Population 





Wyoming Has Fewest of Its/ 
Inhabitants Born Within | 
Its Borders, Census Re- 
turns Disclose | 


School Expenses 
In Ratio to Size 


Of Town Studied 


Cities Found ‘to Spend: 300 


Millions More Annually 
For Public Education 
Than Rural Systems 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


| auxiliary agencies, due to the lack of the | 


cost of transporting pupils tosconsolidated 
schools. The cost of administration is 
around $3.50 per pupil in the larger cities 
and rural school districts, but was about 


$4 in cities from 5,000 to 9,999 population | 
and about $5 in cities of 2,500 to 4,999 pop- | 


ulation. The cost of instruction per pupil 
decreases steadily for the first four groups, 
Dut increases $10 per pupil in Group V 


cities (those with a population of 2,500) 


to 5,000) and decreases again for rural 
schools. The cost of operation of plant 
is about $10 per pupil, varying from $9.63 
to $10.91. The cost for maintenance of 


plant per pupil decreases steadily with the) 
size of the city from $5.55 to $2.85, but! 
| rises slightly, to $3.02, for the rural school 


system. ee ; 
Per capita costs for auxiliary agencies 
and coordinate activities in cities vary 


from $2.73 to $3.91 but fhcrease to $6.23) 


for rural school systems. The cost for 
fixed charges decreases with the size of 
the city down to 5,000 population but in- 
creases for the Small city and the rural 
school system. 
Grouping of Cities 

The cities are grouped in five divisions: 

Those with .a population of 100,000 or 


more, those with 30,000 to 100,000, those} 


with 10,000 to 30,000, those with 5,000 to 
10,000, and those with a population from 
2,500 to 5,000. 

The percentage distribution of expendi- 
tures for city school systems by size groups 
shows a consistent increase in the propor- 
tion the expenditure for administration 
bears to the total current expenditure of 


jeach size group. As compared with the 
|first group, comprising the largest city 


school systems, in which the administra- 


tive expenditure represented 3.1 per cent | 


of the total current expenditure, the per- 


centage of this expenditure increased to} 


3.3 per cent in the second group of city 
school systems; in the third group to 4.0 


| per cent; in the fourth group to 5.5 per, 


cent; and in the fifth group to 69 per 
cent. 


ho i Cee 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 10, 1932 


9:15 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


9:45 a. m—Senator Walcott (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, called to felicitate the 
| President on his fifty-eighth birthday 
| anniversary, Aug. 10. 


f 11 a. m.—Representative Ramseyer 
| (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


11:15 a. m—Representative Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 


11:30 a. m—Henry Field, of Iowa, and 
Harrison E. Spangler, of the same State, 

called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

11:40 a. m —Representative Snell | 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:50 a. m—Fred Brenckman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative of the Na- 
tional Grange, called to suggest a na- 
tional conference on more equal distri- 
bution of work to relieve unemployment. 

12 m—Malcolm Muir, publisher, of 
New York City, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12:15 p. m—Dr. Harry L.- Bowlby, 
clergyman, of New York City, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Representatives of the 
United States Lines called to present a | 
birthday cake to the President. 

12:40 p. m.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called to fe- 
licitate fhe President on his birthday 
anniversary. 

3:30 p. m—Everett Sanders called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

4:10 p. m—John G. Sargent, of Lud- 
low, Vt., former Attorney General, called 
to pay his respects. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


New Cotton Fabric 
Developed as Base in 


| Making Hooked Rugs 


| 
| 





| 
1} 


} 


Product Similar to Art Bur-| 
lap Results From Recent 


| mortgages. 
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Use of Motor ‘Feeder’ Lines 
By Railroads Is Increasing 


| Gaia in Truck and Bus Service Noted by Inter- 


state Commerce Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


service, and this item is the only one of 
such nature in the authorizations for 
either year. 

Other information made available at the 


| Commission follows: 


The growth of railroad abandonments 


'in the United tSates is directly attribu- 


table to the rapid development of both the 
motor truck and the bus as competing 
forms of transportation. While truck and 
bus lines compete with the rail carriers 
along considerable stretches of their main 
line mileage, this situation usually is met 
by the carriers through reductions in both 


| passenger and freight charges. ¢ 


Lower Freight Rates Asked 


In connection with freight rates, the 


| Commission is in receipt of numerous ap- 


plications each day seeking permission to 
cut rates on less than the 30-day statu- 
tory notice usually required, in order to 


|meet the competition of the trucks be- 


tween certain designated points. 
However, where the competition becomes 
too severe and lower rates do not attract 
the traffic lost from the rails, applica- 
tions are filed to abandon operation of 


| the line in question, on the ground that | 


its continued operation is no longer justi- 


fied in view of the expenses of operation | 


contrasted with operating revenues. The 


Rates on Farm Credits 
Now at Lowest Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Paper which they usually 
handle matures in less than 12 months; 
in no case can it mature in more than 
three years. 

To secure money for their lendings the 
intermediate credit banks may draw on 
the fund in the United States. Treasury 
which is set aside for capital stock sub- 
scriptions in the intermediate credit banks 
or they may sell their debentures. Both 
of these methods were followed ‘during the 


| second quarter of 1932, the last period for 


which figures are available. 


The intermediate credit banks received 
$2,000,000 more capital stock subscrip- 


| receivable by the Treasurer 0: 


Commission has seldom refused to grant 
the necessary permission when it is shown 
by the carrier’s books that the line has 
been operating at a loss due to such con- 
ditions, and particularly where the com- 
munity served also is served by bus and 
truck lines. 


Feeder Lines Abandoned 


The larger part of the rail abandon-| 


ments are in the class of the so-called 
short lines, or feeders, which formerly 





were used to transport agricultural prod- | 


ucts and miscellaneous freight from the 


suburban districts not on the main lines | 


of the carriers. 

Testimony presented to the Commission 
during its investigation into methods of 
coordinating rail and motor services for 


the general benefit of the public was that | 


the carriers had found it to their own 
advantage, both from the standpoint of 
economy and of efficient service, to re- 
place these small lines with bus and truck 
subsidiaries. 

This practice is growing throughout the 


|country, according to the annual reports 


of the carriers to the Commission, which 
show an ever-increasing number of motor 


Currency Volume Normal 
Despite Added Bank Notes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bearing interest at the rate of not exceed- 
ing 3% per centum per annum, shall be 
the United 
States as security for the issuance of cir- 
culating notes to national banking asso- 
ciafions.” 


The Attorney General has been asked,| 
to rule whether these provisions mean that 
the bonds must be withdrawn and the} 
|notes retired at the end of three years 


or whether the bonds may merely be re- 


ceived by the Treasurer during three years 
The assumption | 
pending the decision is that the bonds| 


and held indefinitely. 
must be withdrawn and the notes re- 
deemed at-the end of three years. 

This will cause the banks to amortize 


adding to the cost of issuing the notes. 


| Retirement of the notes at the end of 


three years would seriously disturb the 


| 


| 


Aids in Midwest 


Merchandising Information 
Services Added in Eight 
States, Says Commerce 
Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Merchants’ Association, Inc.; Muskegon, 


Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce; 
Owosso, Chamber of Commerce; Saginaw, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Minnesota: Duluth, Chamber of Com~ 
merce. . 
Ohio: Columbus, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dayton, Chamber of Commerce. 
Oklahoma: ‘Tulsa, Chamber of Come 


| merce. 


Cooperative Program ‘ 
More than 160 chambers of commerce 


land other commercial groups in 26 States 


in all sections of the country have already 


| equipped themselves with the merchandis- 


ing information service made available to 


lthem through a cooperative program 


worked out between the Commerce De~ 
partment, N. A. C. O. S. (National Asso= 


ciation of Commercial Organization Sec= 


| , States Chamber 
vehicles being operated by the rail lines. | Tet@rtes) and the United 


of Commerce, according to Edwin B. 
George, Chief of the Marketing Service 
Division of the Department, which de- 


| veloped the service. 


Under this plan the local commerce 


|bodies may, at their request, be supplied 


with copies of the current merchandising 
information regularly supplied by the De= 
partment to its 34 district offices through- 
out the country for use by individual mer= 
chants, manufacturers and distributors, 
This information, relating to newest mar- 
keting methods, practices and ideas drawn 
boih from’ scientific research and the 
practice of successful concerns, is sum¢ 
marized and indexed in a form to make 
it of maximum practical use to the busi- 
ness executive. 


Nearly three-quarters of a million re< 
quests for marketing information by busi- 
ness concerns were supplied direct by the 
Commerce Department in 1931, it is 


} pointed out, and more than half a million’ 
|in 1930. 
the bonds over a period of three years, | 


Through the new program of 
locai cooperation it is anticipated that 
this rapidly increasing pressure for serve 
ice may be handled in large part by busi< 
ness’ own organizations on the ground, 


The State having the smallest proportion! The latter percentage represented an in- 
of its inhabitants born within its borders | crease of 3.8 per cent over that of the first 
is Wyoming and that having the largest | group of city school systems. The increase 
percentage is South Carolina, according |of the percentage distribution for this 
to an analysis of census returns recently | administrative expenditure as shown by 


|issued by the Department of Commerce, | city groups, indicates that the increase in 


A breakdown of the 1930 population |the cost of administration is in inverse 


|enumeration classified by State of resi-| ratio to the size of the city school system. 


dence and State of birth reveals that the |In other words, the larger the school sys- 
population of Wyoming is only 35.6 per|tem the smaller proportionately becomes 
cent native while that of South Carolina! the percentage of the administrative ex- 
is 92.1 per cent native. Additional infor- | penditure. 

mation is shown in the analysis as fol- | 
lows: 


Distribution of Cost 
The percentage of the total current ex- 
penditure used for instruction including 


Raghieate Poem Otier States textbooks and supplies, shows that the 


Although California’s population is de- 
rived from a larger number of States, ively, for this major 
which contribute as much as 1 per cent |72.0 per cent respectively, f 5 


than is Wyoming's, the census returns | 


| fourth and fifth groups use but 72.8 and | 


*| function as compared to the 74.5 per cent, | 


. | tions from the Treasury, reducing the po- 
Experiments, Says Bureau tential capital stock subscriptions from 
Of H E ° | the Treasury upon which the banks may 

ome Economics |call from $30,00,000 to $28,000,000. This 
o—amnpepmeetioeitis | additional subscription by the Treasury 
Recent experiments to utilize cotton as a| during the second quarter enlarges the 


|foundation material for making hooked ; borrowing power of the credit banks, 


| which may issue t 
rugs have resulted in the development of | z seenaaperes Ctty “ty SS 


a new fabric possessing all the desirable | 
characteristics of the best quality burlap,| compared with $30,000,000 on March 31. 
jaccording to a statement issued by the| Debentures also were issued during the 
Bureau of Home Economics Aug. 10. The| second quarter of the year to secure funds 
new material made of home-grown) for lending. On June 30 the 12 banks had 
| fibers meets the practical demands gen- | debentures amounting to $86,965,000 out- 
erally made of foundation fabrics, accord-| standing, an increase of $7,435,000 over 
ing to the statement which follows in full March 31, 

text: 


10 times their paid-in capital. The paid- 
in capital of the banks is now $32,000,000 











money market at that time. rather than through the Department. 


“Tuck” and Suecess 


Ever since we began business, years ago, we have been lucky, 
so it is said. Our progress, however, is not due to chance but 
is the result of a well studied plan of business designed to 
be of mutual benefit—assuring patrons the utmost in value, 
and also meriting a justifiable financial return. Any business 
that does not yield a fair profit or skimps quality certainly 
cannot expect to enjoy the “luck” of continued prosperity. 

Weare renowned throughout the entire world as the foremost 
Shirtmakers and Haberdashers. All our Shirts, Neckwear, Robes, 
Lounge Pajamas, and many other Requisites are carefully made 


show that the population of the coast | 
State is 42.9 per cent native and that two 


a greater percentage of their population | 
drawn from other States, Nevada, which | 


of Columbia, which is 40 per cent native. 

South Carolina not only has the largest 
percentage of native inhabitants of any} 
State but, along with Maine and Virginia | 
only two other States contribute as much | 
as 1 per cent-to its population. 


Geographical Divisions 


75.0 per cent and 75.1 per.cent used by | The program of the division of textiles 


Describing Postal Packages 


by our skilled artisans, and our constant aim is to make them 


: ’ |and clothing of the Bureau of Home Eco-| 
the first, second and third groups, respec | 1 ies includes projects that stress effec-| To prevent delays and possible fines to 
| tive ways of using cotton and wool fabrics.; mailers of parcel post packages, post- 


| tiv nd fifth grou 
{other subdivisions beside Wyoming have | tively. That the fourth a a, 


of city school systems each use a smaller | 


percentage for the instructional expendi- 


ture than is used by the other three) 


groups, is due in large part to the pres- 


ence in such groups of consolidated schools. | 


In the consolidated schools the item of 
transportation is an important cost factor. 


Transportation is classed as an auxiliary) 


and coordinate activities item, and as such 
‘increases the percentage of the auxiliary 
and coordinate activities. 


In many cases the studies utilize mate-|™astersg have been warned to instruct 
rials already available and suggest ways| Senders to describe carefully all articles 
of using them: in the home to produce the| 0m the customs declarations accompany- 
best results. Whenever fabrics satisfac-|ing packages destined for delivery in 
tory for a particular purpose are, not on| foreign countries. (Post Office Depart- 
|the market, new ones are developed if a| ment.) 

definite use for them is seen. An example! 

of this is the recent development of an 


better than they have ever been made before. Prices in all our 
four Shops—New York, Chicago, London, Paris—are as low as 
is possible without lowering our quality standards. 


Se. Sulha & CF 


512 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


» 


| inexpensive cotton material for the foun-| 
dation of hooked rugs. 


Experiments Are Outlined 


| Mexico, the far western States are all| fourth groups. 


| 50. per cent native. 


By geographical divisions, the census, The percentage of the total current ex- 


figures show that the far Western States | penditure used for the operation of school | 
are the least native while the Southern’ plants is smallest for the groups ~d me | 

e first | 
With the exception of Maine, group of city school systems allocate 8.9) 


States, excluding Florida, are the most|school systems. For instance, 
native. : 
whose population is 91 per cent native, all| per cent of the total current expenditure 


those States whose population is 90 per | for operation as compared to that of 10.5 


cent native or above are in the South., by the second group; 11.3 by the third) 


These include North Carolina, South Caro- | group; and 13.2 per cent by the fourth 
lina, Georgia, and Mississippi. | group. 

In addition, there are four other States| The fifth group is the same as the third 
in the South whose population is between | group in respect to this percentage, 11.3. 
85 per cent and 90 per cent native. These | Thus the percentage trend in the opera- 
are Virginia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, | fifth group cities has been that of an in- 

With the exceptions of Utah and New crease through the first, second, third and 


less than 50 per cent native. Besides | here again, as in the matter of the ad- 
Wyoming and Nevada, which are less | ministration the proportion of the item to 
than 40 per cent native, there are seven | the total current expenditure is in inverse 
States whose population is between 45 and |'atio to the size of the school system in 
These are Montana, |so far as the cities of 5,000 population and 
Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, Washington, | More are concerned. 

Oregon and California. | 


California’s Population Recognition Is Requested 
Analysis of those States which have 


derived their populaton in large part from | Of Revolt State in Brazil 
other States reveals that California has | 

drawn most heavily from the population 
of other States, more than 2,575,000 hav- 
ing entered from other subdivisions. 


The United States has received an in- 
formal request from the revolutionary 


more persons to California’s population, | according to an oral statement by the Sec- 
Iltinois leading the list with 230,864, fol- | Tetary of State, Henry L. Stmison, Aug 10. 


Alabama and _ tion expenditure with the exception of the | 


It may be concluded that | 


state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the recog- | 
| Eight States have contributed 100,000 or | Nition of a state of belligerency in Brazil, 


Requests for such material were received 
from several southern States where mak- | 
ing rugs of this kind has become an estab- 
lished home industry. Until recently bur- 
lap has been used almost universally for) 
such foundations but it has not been 
wholly satisfactory and there was a need 
for a more suitable fabric. The requests) 
were prompted also by a desire to find an-| 
other use for a home-grown fiber. As a} 
result, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| 
nomics and the Bureau of Home Eco-! 
nomics, working cooperatively, set up} 
specifications for experimental fabrics, had 
them woven and then subjected them to 
scientific and practical tests. : 


Modifications were made in the original 
| specifications until a satisfactory fabric | 
| was obtained. It is 40 inches wide, the | 
same yarn is used for both the warp and 
the filling, and has the same number of 
|threads per inch fillingwise as warpwise. | 
|It has been’ sized lightly and then calen- | 
; dared to hold the fuzzy ends close to the 
| yarn and to make the material easier to | 
| use. The new fabric possesses all the de- | 
| Sirable characteristics of the best quality 
| burlap and in addition is as strong in the | 
warp as in the filling yarns. 


Similar to Art Burlap 


The cotton is almost identical in con- | 
| struction with the art burlap which is the | 








Sli. 





lowed by Missouri with 191,551, and Iowa | 
being third with 157,375. | 


Despite the metropolitan aspect of New 
York City, it is revealed that the State | 
of New York is 85 per cent native. Penn-| 
sylvania is 88.5 per cent native and New | 
Jersey 67 per cent. | 


_ | 
Indiana Senate Approves 
State Pay Cut Formula 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 10. 
A formula for reducing State salaries 
“to the adjusted value of the dollar” has 


been presented by State Senator J. Clyde 
Hoffman and approved by the Senate. 

Senator Hoffman explained that his bill 
reduces the salaries of all public officials, | 
including school teachers. , It starts by | 
giving everyone a flat 5 per cent reduc-| 
tion, and the formula applies to all sala- 
ries over $800, with a 25 per cent limita- 
tion. The formula is as follows: 

Divide the present salary by 100 and| 
multiply result by .0025. Deduct this re- 
sult from .95 and again multiply by the | 
present salary figure. This gives the new) 
salary. 


Geneva Delegate Confers 
- With Secretary of State | 


Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
conferred with the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, Aug. 10 regarding the | 
Geneva Disarmament Conference from 
which he has returned as a member of 
the American Delegation, it was stated 
orally at the Department. of State.’ 

Secretary Stimson said Senator Swan- 
son had given him a general account of 
the Geheva Conference, but did not elab- | 


| 


, crate on the discussion. 


following table. 


No action has been taken on the request, 
Secretary Stimson stated, and none is 
contemplated. 


Electric Rates Analyzed 
By Federal Power Board 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
Sales by 
large nonutility customers: 


Total million kilowatt hours sold, A; total 
revenue, B; rate per kilowatt hour in cents, C: 
B Cc 


licensees t6 


American Gas & Elec- 
tric: 
Southern Ohio Pub- 
lic Service Co. 
$267,286 
233,944 
104,775 
Middle West: 
Kentucky Utilities 
Co. 
84,000 
81,100 
42,700 
Michigan 
Electric 
208,600 
169,100 
*7931 ... 79,400 
Araapees Mi 


42,500 
53,200 


24,900 
Niagara-Hudson: 


Niagara Falls Power 


“ 6,257,346 
5,917,725 
2,565,036 


3122 


Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric: 
Calif.-Oregon Power 


1929 
United Gas Improve- 


ment: 
Arizona Power Co. 
1929 .... 


155,287 
1930 
“1 


121,976 
931 ... : 40.356 
*First 6 months. 


1.737 
‘17 
1.534 


|grade found in many high-quality com- | 
|mercial rug patterns. The thread count, | 
weight per square yard, and thickness are 
practically the same, but the tensile 
strength of the two materials differs con- 
| siderably: The cotton warp shows a strength 
|of 126.4 pounds as compared with 85.6 
| pounds in the burlap; but the filling yarns 


of the burlap are stronger than those in 
the cotton. 


These figures indicate that the burlap is 
unevenly balanced and it seems logical to 
}assume that the warp yarns would break 
sooner than the filling. This is always a 
serious defect in any fabric. Also the jute 
| fiber in the burlap is known to deteriorate 
|rapidly when exposed to moisture or sun- 
‘light, and under ordinary conditions of | 
| wear to become brittle and lose much of its | 
strength, whereas cotton fabrics offer | 
| greater resistance to moisture and sun. 


| Besides meeting physical requirements, | 
the new material meets certain practical 
|demands: of any foundation fabric. It} 
jtakes.a design neadily, remains taut in 
| the frame during the hooking process and 
;carries any type of filler that the rug 
maker wishes to use. The weave permits 
the yarns to slip apart easily to admit | 
the needle and springs back to hold the 
loops in place. 


Issue of 75 Millions 
Is Offered by Treasury 


| Refinancing a maturing Issue, the Treas- 
ury Department will sell immediately 
$75,000,000 worth of 91-day bills on a dis- 
count basis to the highest bidders, Ogden 
L. Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury,| 
; announced as of Aug. 11.. Tenders for, 
the new issue, which will be dated Aug. | 
17 and which will mature Nov. 16, will be| 
received at the Federal reserve banks up| 
to 2 p, m., Eastern Standard Time, on Aug. 
15, according to the Secretary. 





| 
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Tis far in 1932, Goodyear has introduced the new Silent 
All-Weather, first tire which combines silence with the 
safety of ¢enter traction — the Goodyear Airwheel, first 
super-soft tire for passenger cars — and Goodyear Zeppelin 
Tubes, the most completely air-tight inner tubes yet devel- 
oped for pneumatic tires. Other developmenits, equally 
timely, will be on the market before the close of the year. 
By such inventive leadership Goodyear becomes more and 
more “the greatest name in rubber.” 


More people ride on 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


than on any other kind! 
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Dismissal of Suit by Tax Board 
Is Held to Be Bar to Court Action 


Tribunal Without. Jurisdiction Where Pro- 
ceeding Was Dismissed on Taxpayer's 
Motion With Government’s Approval 
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sims of Patent on Wall Board Alabama Ruling « CURRENT LAW » 
ee! Ar e Held to Be Invalid by Court On Applying of Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


FANT ‘on escission of pure! of automobile—False representation 
Power Tax Given! 2" =" 
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as to age—Right of automobile dealer and finance company to recoupment for 
depreciation of car— 

An infant 20 years of age who induced an automobile dealer to sell him a car 
under a conditional sale contract on his representation that he was of age was 
entitled to rescind the transaction, return the automobile and recover the payments 
as against the dealer and its finance company to whom it had assigned the contract. 
He was not estopped to assert his infancy because of ‘his false representation as to 
age although the dealer was mislead thereby. Such fraud, however, entitled the 
dealer and the finance company to recoup their damages on account of the 
depreciation of the car due to its use by the infant even though the contract may 
not have been a provident one from the infant’s standpoint. The fraud of the 
infant was a tort and the infant although not responsible for his contracts not 
involving necessaries was responsible for his torts. 

Steigerwalt, etc., v. Woodhead Co., Inc., ct al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28971, July 


Rime Found Not to Disclose Invention While 
Others Are Ruled Not to Be Supported 


By the Original Application 








If Energy Used Outside State 
Is Sold Within Its Borders 
Levy Applies, Attorney 
General Rules 













St. Louis, Mo. | being of different width so that = ~ 

‘Tue INsvLITE Comp sembling, the joint between adjacen 
Vv wer boards was shiplapped. or rabbeted with a 

relatively wide rectangular groove at the 
end of the shorter tongue, the joint thus 


Baltimore, Md. 


WarrREN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
v. 
Gaten L. Tart, COLLECTOR. 


testing the same, which was necessary 
prior to that time. But also it was in- 
tended to relieve the Federal courts of 
the great burden of the litigation to 
which they exclusively fell heir, by trans- 












> RESERVE SUPPLY ComPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 






Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 10. 






District Court, D. Maryland. . which, by its 
9454 made between adjacent edges resulting in| Whether the Alabama tax of two-/ 22, 1932. No. 4616. ferring it to a new agency, . 
’ from the District Court of the | full size recess or groove at the joint. re wt ts Remi endie-nigenadlrny ope sebeuntittn vaemens ab onion wi’ ve iis si Frank P. Bricut and Cuartes G. BALDWIN pommel ay rene a ee 
oo States for the District of Min- motos eee ae tah aed cae thank ieee «ieee sane ag eeeican ie aie = — y—Absence 0 gs of fact—Res judicata—Collateral at- for plaintiff; Smmon E. Soseiorr and) diction, to hear and decide tax ques- 
» neso > 






Cuartes G. Pace for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 25, 1932 
Coreman, District Judge—The sole 
question here presented is whether this 
court has jurisdiction to entertain the 






pendent upon where the sale actually is 
consummated, according to an opinion by 
the Attorney General, Thomas E. Knight 
Jr., to the State Tax Commissioner, S. R. 
Butler. 


Mr. Knight held that if title passes by 


11 to 16 of the Ellis patent were copied 
substantially from the Hanson patent and 
were inserted May 16, 1929, while claims 6 
to 10 were inserted in the Ellis application 
|May 25, 1928. Letters patent No. 1651951 
issued to Hanson Dec. 6, 1927, and re- 


tions. 

By the 1924 statute, the taxpayer was 
permitted immediately to appeal-from the 
deficiency assessment to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, or at his option, to pay the 





A. C. Pavut (Pavt, Paut & Moore with him 
. on the brief), for appellant; Henry M. 
Houxtiry (Keiiocc, Morcan, Cuase, Car- 
+ Ter & Heaptey, Guy Case and Epwarp 
A. Hampson with him on the brief), for 


A judgment of an Oregon State court in an action at law tried without a jury 
entered without findings of fact required by an Oregon statute was not void by 
reason of the absence of such findings but was merely voidable. The statute makes 
it mandatory for the trial court to make findings of fact and the Oregon Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that such findings are essential as a foundation for the 


































































appellee. y 
Before Garpner and Boors, Circuit Judges, 
and Norpsye, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 26, 1932 


GARDNER, Circuit Judge.—Appellant 
brought this suit against the appellee for 
infringément of patent No. 1725787 issued 
to George H. Ellis, Aug. 27, 1929. For 
convenience, the parties will be reffered 
to as they appeared in the lower court. 

The bill of complaint is in convenient 
form, alleging the issuance of the patent, 
its assignment to the plaintiff, the acts of 
infringement by the defendant to plain- 
tiff’s damage, and the prayer for perma- 
nent injunction and for an accounting. 

The answer of defendant denies the 
validity of the Ellis patent for lack of 
invention in view of the prior art, chal- 
lenges the validity of claims 6 to 16 as not 
being supported by the disclosure of the 
original application; and alleges that these 
claims were not made until more than 
two years after the filing of the original 
Ellis applicatiqgn, and that in the mean- 
time the Hanson patent, No. 1651951 had 
issued and the defendant’s products had 
been produced and put upon the market 
before the claims 6 to 16 had by amend- 
ment been included in the Ellis applica- | 
tion as originally filed. 

objects of the Ellis patent are) 
stated in the specifications as follows: 

“One object of the invention is to pro- 
vide wall boards adapted to be used in the| 
construction of either outer or inner walls, | 
that will not warp or buckle when wet 
plaster cement or stucco is applied thereto. 

“Another object of the invention is to) 
provide a wall constructed from board | 
that will permit longitudinal expansion | 
of the boards without causing the same to} 
bulge or warp.” 








Previous Findings 
Regarding Claims 

There are as finally allowed 16 claims | 
in the patent. The first four of these) 
are substantially as they were in the orig-| 
inal application. No. 5 is not in duspute| 
in this suit. Claims 6 to 10 were inserted 
May 25, 1928, and claims 11 to 16 were) 
inserted May 16, 1929, and patent issued 
Aug. 27, 1929. | 


The product manufactured by plaintiff} 


issued June 26, 1928, as No. 17007, prior 
to the time that Ellis filed a renewal of his 
original application in which he attempted | 
to change his specifications. 


Findings Regarding 

Disclosure of Claims 

|to 16 of the Ellis patent are not disclosed 
|in the application as originally filed. As| 
| originally filed, two objects were disclosed. 


One was to prevent warping and buck- 
ling; and the other allowed for longitudi- | 


during the prosecution of an application | 


‘subject matter. 


We are clearly of the view that claims 6 





nal expansion. While it is permissible | 


for patent, to make amendments to the 
specifications and claims, yet these amend- 
ments must be directed to the same in- 
vention as originally disclosed, rather than | 
to new matter. 


Obviously, a patentee should not be per- 
mitted, by filing an application for patent, 
to preempt the right to all conceivable 
inventions relative to the same general 
Railway Company v. 
Sayles, 97 U. S. 554; Lopulco Systems v. 
Bonnot Co., 24 Fed. (2d) 510; Powers- 
Kennedy Construction Corp. v. Concrete 
Mixing & Conveying Co., 282 U. S. 175; 
Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co. v. Green- 
walt, 27 Fed. (2d) 823; Diamond Power 
Specialty Corp. v. Bayer Co., 13 Fed: (2d) 
337; Box, Patents v. Universal Paper Box 
Mfg. Co., 57 Fed. (2d) 66. 

In Railway Company v. Sayles, supra, it 
is said: | 
“Courts should regard with jealousy and 
disfayor any attempts to enlarge the| 
scope of an application once filed, or of | 
@ patent once granted, the effect of which 
would be to enable the patentee to appro- 
priate other inventions made prior to such | 
alteration, or to appropriate that which | 
has, in the meantime, goné into public) 
use.” | 

In Lopulco Systems v. Bonnott Co., 
supra, the court said: 


“The duty of careful scrutiny in such 
cases was referred to by this court in| 
Hestonville v. McDuffee, 185 F. 802, where | 





| it was said: ‘when, therefore, a patentee, 


seven years after his original application’ 
—in the instant case two years—‘and en- 
lightened by such intervening years of 
progress, seeks not to prosecute his orig- 
inal application, but to amend the same, | 





tured in Alabama, put sold and used 
}in another State subject to the tax of 


Say that the answer is dependent upon 


constitute intrastate commerce or to con- 
stitute interstate commerce. 


| Tent is such that the title to the current 
| passes to the purchaser by delivery within 


transaction constitutes 


delivery within the State of Alabama and 
the energy then is carried by the pur- 
chaser to another State, the transaction 
constitutes intrastate commerce and is 
subject to the tax. If title passes within 
another State, however, 
state commerce and not subject to the tax, 
it was ruled. 


this is inter- 


Question Is Presented 
The opinion follows in full text: 
In your letter of March 1, 1932, you 


request my opinion: 


1. Is hydroelectric power, manufac- 


tured and sold in Alabama, but used in 
another State, subject to the tax of two- 
fifths of a mill on each kilowatt hour? 


2. Is hydroelectric power manufac- 


two-fifths of a mill on each kilowatt 
hour? 


In reply to each of your questions will 


whether or not the sale is so made as to 


If the contract of sale of electric cur- 


the State of Alabama, and by the pur- 
chaser carried out of the State, such a 
intrastate com- 
merce and is subject to the tax provided 
by subdivision 2-D of section 2 of Act No. 
163, approved July 22nd, 1927. 


If, on the other hand, the contract of 
sale of electric current is such that the 
title to the current passes to the pur- 
chaser in another State, at the State line, 
or within such other State, for use in 
such other State. such a transaction con- 
stitutes interstate commerce. Public Utili- 
ties Commission v. Attleboro Steam & E. 
Co., 71 Law Ed. U. S. 549. 


The privilege of making such a sale 
cannot be taxed by the. State—Lemke v. 
Farmers Grain Co., 285 U. S. 50; County 
of Mobile v. Kimball, 102 U. S. 691. 








Tax Deduction Denied 
For Election Expenses | 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 10. | 
Election expenses incurred by a tax- 











judgment in such an action and that the judgment in the absence of such findings 
is absolutely void. The court in the case at bar refused to follow the rule estab- 
lished by its former decisions and held that inasmuch as the court had jurisdiction 
of the subject matter and of the parties the judgment was not a nullity, tut was 
merely erroneous and of full force and effect until reversed. The judgment being 
merely voidable and not absolutely void would be res judicata and not subject to 
collateral attack_in a subsequent action between the parties. 
Glickman v. Solomon; Oreg. Sup. Ct.,-No. 2017, July 12, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Amendments—New matter— 

It is permissible during prosecution of application to make amendments to 
specification and claims but amendments must be directed to same invention as 
originally disclosed rather than to new matter; patentee should not be permitted 
by filing application to preempt right to all conceivable inventions relative to same 
subject matter; statement in original application that “I do not limit myself to 
details of construction nor to any particular dimensions of the composition boards, 
or of the tongues formed on the edges thereof” does not justify amendment claim- 
ing specific new form having new function and copied from issued patent of another 
more than two years after filing original application—Insulite Co, v. Reserve 
Supply Co. (C. C. A. 8.)\—7 U.S. Daily, 1094, Aug. 11, 1932. 








PATENTS—Amendments—New matter— 

E./had no right to claim elements not disclosed in his original application by 
renewal application filed two years and five months after filing of original applica- 
tion when, prior to filing of such renewal application, H. patent claiming the 
invention had issued and C lath employing the invention had gone into public 


oe ere Co. v. Reserve Supply Co. (C. C. A. 8.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1094, Aug. 11, 





PATENTS—Patentability—Substitution of material— 

There is no invention in merely substituting one material for another—Insulite 
Co. v. Reserve Supply Co. (C. C. A. 8.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1094, Aug. 11, 1932, 
PATENTS—Wall board, invalid— 


1725787, Ellis, Wall Board, claims 1 to 4 and 6 to 16 held invalid.—Insulite Co. 
v. Reserve Supply Co. (C. C. A. 8.).—7 U. S. Daily, 1094, Aug. 11, 1932. 


\ 








Federal Taxation 
REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Courts—Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction— 
Proceeding in Board of Tax Appeals was dismissed upon taxpayer’s motion in 
which Government acquiesced, before case was reached by Board, or anything done 
by it; later, taxpayer paid amount of alleged deficiency, filed claim for refund 
which was rejected, and began suit to recover in district court; held that district 


court was without jurisdiction—Warren Mfg. Co. v. Tait D. _ 
U. S. Daily, 1094, Aug. 11, 1932. - Beanie oc edly mtg: 
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present suit which is brought by the plain- 
tiff to recover income faxes alleged to 
have been illegaliy collected by the Gov- 
ernment, and is:to be determined by the 
construction to be placed upon section 
284(d) of the Revenue Act of 1926 (26 
U. S. C. A. 1065 (d)). 


is as follows: 
mailed. to the taxpayer 
deficiency under section 1048 of this title | 
and if the taxpayer after Feb. 26, 1926, 
files a petition with the Board of Tax 
Appeals within the time prescribed in such 
section, no credit or refund in respect of 
the tax for the taxable year in respect 
of which the Commissioner has deter- 
mined the. deficiency shall be allowed or 
made and no suit by the taxpayer for the 
recovery of any part of such tax shall be 
instituted in any court except * * *”—and 


are not applicable to the present case. 


the pleadings, and as to which there is no 


claimed that the Government was in error 
}in the value that it placed upon the com- 


| $287,950, and that thus no profit had been 


| Deficiency Determined 


The ‘pertinent language of this section 
“If the Commissioner has 
a notice of 


then follows exceptions which admittedly 


The material facts as they appear from 


dispute, are that the plaintiff company 


pany’s capital assets as of March 1, 1913, 
and in finding 21 gain from the sale of 
these assets for $287,950 in 1922. That is, 
the plaintiff company claimed that the 
true value of certain water power and 
other water rights on March 1, 1913, was 


derived from their sale in 1922, 


By the Commissioner 


However, the Commissioner determined 
a@ deficiency for that year, and gave the 
company notice thereof on Feb. 22, 1926, 
advising it that it might appeal the 
deficiency determination to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. This was done on July 13, 
1926. However, on May 21, 1927, this ap- 
peal was dismissed, upon motion of the 
company in which the Government ac- 
quiesced, by the following order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals: 

“This proceeding having been called 
from the Day Calendar of May 18, 1927, 
and counsel for the petitioner having filed 
a motion to dismiss the proceeding, with- 
out objection by counsel for the respond- 


|might order a refund to him. 


claimed amount, and thereafter sue for 
its refund in the district court. 


not only to decide 
whether the actual deficiency was due or, 
not, but to determine that even a greater 
deficiency than had been claimed was 
due. (26 U. 8. C. A. 1048 c; Rev. Act of 
1926 274 e). 

On the other hand, it might find no 
deficiency to be due, but rather that the 
taxpayer had made an overpayment, and 
(26 U. S. 
C. A. 1065 e; Rev. Act 1926, 284 e). Also, 
a review of the Board’s decision was lim- 
ited by appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, or to the ap- 
propriate circuit court of appeals, sub- 
ject to the right to petition the Supreme 
Court on certiorari. (26 U. S&S. C. A. 
1226; Rev. Act 1926, 1003). 


No Ground for Doubt 


& 


|As to Correctness 


A literal interpretation of section 284 
(d) of the Act of 1926 leaves no ground 
for doubting the correctness of the Gov- 
ernment’s contention, because that sec- 
tion, as we have seen, provides that if 
the taxpayer has filed a petition with the 
Board, no suit shall be instituted by him 
for the recovery of any part of the tax. 
In support of this literal construction, the 
Government refers to the report of the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate re- 
specting this section at the time it was 
before the Senate for adoption, in which 
we find the following statement: “But 


Board, his entire tax 
liability for the year in question (excepti # 
in case of fraud) is finally and completely 
settled by the decision of the Board when 
it has become final, whether the decision 
is by findings of fact and opinion, or by 
dismissal, as in case of lack of prosecu- 
tion, insufficiency of evidence to sustain 
the petition, or on the taxpayer’s own 
motion.” Report of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, 69th Congress, 
first session, at page 25. é a 
In addition, the Government relies w 
the following section of the Act of 1926 
(26 U. S. C. A. 1217 (d)); “A decision of 
the Board (except a decision dismissing 
a proceeding for lack of jurisdiction) shall 
be held to be rendered upon the date that 


petition with the 


In 1926 \" 
the Board’s powers were further extended, 
|It was permitted 


if he [the taxpayer] does elect to file a 2 














































































































































































” . tion, Superintendent of Documents. Ap-| ent, it is hereby n order specifying the amount of the dee 
‘under the patent in suit is known to the|and on the basis of such amendment to, Payer in his election to the office of city Library of Congress ply at Superintendent of Documents. | “Ordered that the motion to dismiss be aclenar is entered in the records of the 
trade as Insulite, and is a composition make claims of a different character from |2ttorney are not deductible in.computing Internal Revenue News—Index of Vol. 5 (Nos,|2Nd the same is hereby granted. The|poard. If the Board dismisses a proceed« 
fiber board made of wood fiber. The prod-| those originally made, it becomes the duty | the Wisconsin income tax, the tax com- -_ supplied daily by the Library 1 to 12, inclusive), July, 1931-June, 1932,|Board is unable from the pleadings to|ing for reasons other than lack of juris- 
uct sold by the defendant is known tojof a court to zealously and jealously | ™ssion of that State has ruled. The de-|| 0 *anguag _ i nome Se Sees Price. 30 cents per year. > easury, Dep; |determine the amount of the deficiency | qiction and is unable from the record to 
the trade as Celotex, and is a composition scrutinize such belated application.’ ” cision is entitled In re Boeser. and. children -y*>* “eae Great ‘Lakes-St. "Lawrence Deep Waterway | #8 determined by the Commisisoner. determine the amount of the deficiency 
fiber board made of bagasse or sugar cane | ; Z =| = || Library of Congress card number Treaty—Pub. No. 347, U. S. Dept, State.| (Signed) “C. M. Trammell, Member, | determined by the Commissioner, or if the 
fiber. ¢ Court Ruling Cited patent had issued and the Celotex lath | is at end of last line. Salmon-Tagging Experiments in Alaska. 1930-— United States Board of Tax Appeals,| Board dismisses a proceeding for lack < 
Both these products are used as a sub- On Mode o f Operation had gone into public use, | Bull. No. 11 (From Bulletin of Bur. Fish- | Washington, D. C., May 21, 1927.” jurisdiction, an order to that effect shal 
stitute for lath and for insulation. The oe § pe We shall, therefore, pass without con-' Dodge, H. H. Mount Vernon, its eries, Vol. 47). Bur. Fisheries, U. 8. Dept.| Some six weeks later, namely, on July|be entered in the records of the Board, 
Reserve Supply Company is a seller, rather| What is said by the Supreme Court in| sideration on the merits all contentions| ts story, by ..., including personal reco: Wholesale Distribution rn Fisth 5, 1927, the company paid the amount of |anq the decision of the Board shall be 
than a manufacturer of the Celotex prod- | Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corporation| bottomed on claims 6 to 16, inclusive, of | [¢ctions after continuous service since 1885| Census of U. $.—Distribution No. W-124, Bur. | the claimed deficiency, namely, $57,352 and | neld to be rendered upon the date of such 
uct, the product being manufactured by|v. Concrete Mixing & Conveying Co.,/the Ellis patent, leaving for considera-| on Potomac. ed; by EB Meron, home| Gensus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at |thereafter nothing appears to have been| entry.” * 
the Celotex Company. _ |supra, is here apposite. It is there said! tion on the merits only claims 1 to 4, in-| by Owen Wister; illus. 232 p, Philadelphia, | Construction Industry, Maryland, 15 Gol) | done until Jan. 2, 1931, when the company 
The lower court found the issues in) inter alia: | clusive. Lippincott, 1932: 32-11355| sus of U. S.—Distribution No.’C-127, Bur, | fled with the Collector of Internal Reve-| Board Said to Have Acted 
favor of the defendant, holding that the “And even if the mode of operation| This group of claims deals primarily Grand, Gorden. The silver horn and other sone, U. S. Dept. Commerce, Apply at|nue its claim for refund and upon it being yeahs ° Section 
Ellis patent was invalid as involving no | is as claimed, it is to be remembered that With the board itself and its longitudinal| *?°": drawings by Joe. Pesceenan” 28 | 31-28378 | rejected, the company instituted, on June | Within Meaning of 
inventgon over the prior art; that as to Leake in his application of Oct. 7, 1907,| edge construction making no reference| P- N. ¥., Derrydale press, 1932. 32-11246 | ; 30, 1931, the present suit to recover the} ‘Thus this section determined the date . 
claims 6 to 16 inclusive of plaintiff's | uses the same words to describe the oper-|to the groove formed for the reception | Griffin, A, K. Aristotle's psychology of con- STATE PUBLICATIONS deficiency, with interest. upon which certain decisions of the Board 
patent such claims were not supported by | ation of his nozzles as we find McMichael! 0f Plaster. They provide for a composi- Gust. Cipeste re. D.)—Univ. of Toronto.) AND BO Upon the pleadings, the precise ques-| shall be considered to have been rendered, 
the disclosure of Ellis’ original application | subsequently inserted in his specification| tion fiber board with shiplapped or rab- ee Mocgate, irae OKS tion arises upon the Government's de-|and it is to be noted that among such 
as filed; that if valid it was so limited| and claims. When this application came | beted edges, one tongue being longer than | Horydczak, Theodor. Places Washington knew; N. ¥.—Manual for use of Legisi. of New York oe being that section 284 (d) of the| decisions are to be included dismissal.of & 
that the defendant was not guilty of its| into interference with McMichael’s, he,| the other. Claim 4, designated by plain- So STOUR of forty-six photographic studies. | ‘prepared ‘Pursuant to eeagisl. of = gM 5 Revenue Act of 1926 must be literally con- | proceeding when the Board is unable, 
infringement; and therefore dismissed|of course, became familiar with Leake’s| tiff as typical of this group, is as follows:| Ransdell,” 1932. BP Re Roe Coat | 23, Laws of 1909, by Edward J. Flynn, Secy.|Strued. On the other hand, the gist of|from the record, to determine the amount 
plaintiff's bill of complaint. From this|claims. It is significant that he then| “4. As a new article of manufacture, a|Lamon, H. M. Poultry breeding and selection. Re at, ete eeison and Providence | Piaintiff’s contention is that where, as in|of the deficiency fixed by the Commis- 
decree of dismissal plaintiff has appealed. smmentes ie nee ae ae o war lonntttedinal = — oe Lamon, 1932" Washington, D. C,H. MM. County: Jail for i, period July 1, 1930, to Je. oe Preaent coat ie Senna has taken | sioner. wher we — - we ones 
eee ° | words of Leake. is of i estroys : . -|Logan, Mrs. K. V. (Cox). My Confederate Q s0 Public Welfare Comm. Provi- | - preliminary step by filing an ap-|in the present case by sy 
Plaintiff s Contention | the patent.” i pecaliet edges to provide lap pro- emacs: the memoirs of 3 ; ed. by her | p ames. TA. ota aint ait emietaie | peal with the Board of Tax Appeals, but | missing the proceeding, we find the as- 
Of Error in Ruling | Plaintiff contends, however, that Ellis | Jee! were : e =? een at one longi- Richmond, Garrett & Masele, teas opiates. wealth of Pennsylvania, by Dir. of Bur. of before the case is reached by the Board, | signed reason to be that the Board — 
; _ | has reserved to himself the strengthen- | ‘Udinal edge being of greater depth trans- | Mallett, Sir C. E. Lord Cave, memoir; in-| St#tistics to Hon. Philip H. Dewey, Secy.|Or anything done by it, he, of his own| unable from the pleadings to determine 
a ana Seek soneiter the contention | ing rib invention because there was in-| Versely_ of the board than that of the procuetory chapter by Countess Cave of See Aiairs, covering cal. yr. 1930. | motion in which the Government acqui-|the amount of the deficiency so fixed. 
Sl ms . ee ae : x omuet Pcl = serted in the original application the | other pngitadinal edge respective pro- epmos . 333 p., plates. London, Murray. | School Law, 1931. Pub. Dept. of Public | ©SCes, disposes of the case so far as the | Therefore, the Board may be said to have 
g, as ’ C words, “I do not limit myself to the de- jections being ormed by corner notch-| Ovidius, N. P. The love books of Ovid: being |,.2nstruction. Harrisburg, 1931. Board is concerned; he has done nothing |rendered a decision within the meaning 
’ * were nes ‘suppertod by the cieonin | tails of construction nor to any particular |#26 in opposite directions ihwardly from the Amores, Ars amatoria, Remedia ‘amoris = aan Pate erat Bt ot Geor-| which the statute endeavors to prevent; |of this section, which would prevent any 
; 4 . j ” C . Gen. y . a. . ® . e 
elaine of the aoe bi —— e. A. ——— of the een boards, or opposite face sides of the board. Ovidius Naso; illus. ML) emia “eee peered June 30, 1981. atlanta. a “f ¢ , | bn — bye he re longer has redress to | Subsequent action in ry a bags bo 
. mn ° e n | e > . 2. 7 9 -11988 — sions o upreme c | the Board, i i i , . ndle 4 
give no further consideration to these | thereof.” cues. termed © on Cie edges | Construction Details Rennick, P. %G. a Cicnee ans “apn | pol ge Nei e Feb, 1a1-Je., 1831, Ethel- court and ame tte just Tiubte, S23 Ye "2 r ; 
" i 3 e ° . utledge; ld . Grabill, Reptr. Boston, i , . 
By topical in 20. — yoyo Be boned wren EI ds, however, gave no intima-|Given Consideration Peoria, fil, Printed by E, J. Jacsb, 1932." | N serecy and 68 under New Constitution, pice unless he cats: peuasoute: the present quit. | Vas, was anid (by tae: Meant tn Seger 
i i , > u t. reo 3 
claims not included in the application as invention eet ae ae = ait, has already been observed, one of |Rajankovsky, Fedor, illus. Daniel Boone; his-| Seded by addition acts of *[931. ‘Trenton, | Question Appears vane 2 Laer Ae cian eS 
Originally filed. They read as follows: : . *| these lap projections is longer or deeper| toric adventures of an American hunter : wie » in holdi 7 “ 
itis ecushination with 6 supper siaks a or = a oar be |than the other. Each lap projection is| *mons  capaes. lithographs in colour "soe hee Rept. of Ball tne, Dept. of N.| To Be Original authority to dismiss _ ee ae 
of Sore material secured to the support | without changing the functions of al a Fenge 4 aes a yent-eneet recess in| Stanley.’ 16 p. Paris, Domino press, "1931," ml.—Journals of House of Rep. of t ist, ad aad The precise question appears to be an | 5 eee — ae other rights 
wit ach ix | i 4 : : 7 : ~\ the edge of each of the adjacent boards, 92-1135 Cc. sess. 0 en. sembly of | prio} . | Boar e 
the nateaens go ge ogg Pheer ae pg Peary 2 oo species. We | so that if expansion takes aes on sot | ere. qrinsiow, pseud. Prohibition. incor: tase Rov. 5, 1901-May 3, 1932, Rpetngnddd, | Jelsune’ tack sala toe ag sees | than that of the petitioner to secure a a 
. 1 ; , e therefore o e view that no rights ini | ed. p._ Portland, Or., 1931. 32-11266 : » hor has ti f his tax liability. The 
tions of said slabs being reduced in thick- es | tening the surface containing the narrow | Warshow, R. I. Bet-a- Rep. Party Yr. Book, 1932, comp. by Wm. | th determination 0} 
ness to reduce the area and end-abut.|C2” be *sserted under claims 6 to 16 of| groove formed by the unequal length| of a plunger. 187 p. million Gates, the story| 5 “gtratton, Secy. of State. Springfield, 4 e court been referred to any unreported | ging of the petition imposes certain re= 
‘ C , | the Ellis patent. i , Tg, 1932. 1932. ecision involving the exact point. There dent in the assess< 
ment and weaken said slabs in the over- | of the two tongues, the shorter tongue, | wy; J 32-11357 | Oreg 4-H Club Contests for O are, however, a large b strictions upon responden 
i i i i | ae |by expansion, approaches the opposite ams, J. J. Whence the “black Irish” of | : ests for Oregon Boys and | © &> Bree? ge number of decisions | ment and collection of the tax. It may 
lapping region, said slabs being formed Further Objections | DY ha » app Ppo' Jamaica? 97 p. N. ¥., MacVeagh, 1932 Girls, Dept. of Agric., 1932. Salem, 1932. interpreting section 284 (d) of the Reve- 
to provide a depression lying in opposi- : J | wall and tends to close up the groove. 's2-11350 | N-.C-—Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Vital Statistics:| nue Act of 1926, which may. for brevity, | 8@#cct the period of limitations on assess@ 
tion to the overlapping area, so that when| To Claims Discussed In our view of the record, it is not nec- | ++ + | eaten tan Ret Se rater One se tenis, | be divided inte tires cle‘s ¥, for brevity: | ment or collection, and the right of the 
@ plaster is applied it will be thicker in| The : |essary to go into the defendant’s con-| 4ctuarial society of America. Medical im-| to Gov. and’ Legis Created by Con titu- | First _ : |Commissioner to thereafter increase the 
: a itv se claims 6 to 16 of the Ellis patent ; ; .. | Pairment study, 1929. 172 p. N. ¥. Com.| “ Y “ irst, those cases where application is | dent the 
the region of the joint. : ; struction because we think these claims,| piled and Pp | tional Amdmt. Adopted Nov. 2, 1926, Sac-| m,- : ; |tax. It also creates in the respon 
e 2 vrs a, are subject to the further objection that); y ; ; : »| Pp and published by ... and Assoc. of|. ramento, 1931. made to the courts (either the District | .; d that the defi<¢ 
14. A plaster base comprising a series| they were not made until more than two| 2 — of the end art, fail to disclose| life insurance medical directors, 1931. | Nev.—Repts. of Cases determined by Supreme | Courts or the Court of Claims), before an | ight to set up . —- rs at t e 
ri 2 : J inv n. i , <A. 4 . mrs sed. ‘ 
of panels adapted to be arranged adia-' years after the filing date of the original "OVelY or invention, 1 |andrews, H. L. New method of detectei 722) SoU, of Nev., 180081" “Repta."by Er Hat- | appeal is taken to the Board of Tax Ap- |lenCY should be increa . 
y ‘ q , application. Two years and five months! tne Ellis device is sh : : : stant measurement at radio frequencies.| son City, 1932. : i peals; see Camp v. U. S. (C. C. A. 4th), Acti Is D clared 4 
having roughened outer surfaces for hold- | intervened between the date of : e Ellis device is shown in Encyclopedia| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Brown Univ., 1991) ae: | Verte Gone of Va. with all |44 F. (2d) 126; Ohio Steel ction Is Me ° # 
ing a sheet of plaster applied to the base, een the date of the filing | Britannica’ (1911 Edition), Vol. 15, at page| 379 p. Menasha, Wis., ; ‘ ; : =.) all amdmis. en- ; ; ‘0 Steel Foundry Co. v. 


each of said panels being provided at 
two opposite edges with reversely ar- 
ranged reduced edge portions adapted 
to complement similar edge portions of 
other panels adjoining said edges, said 
complementing edge portions being of 
different widths whereby channels will 
remain for the forming of 


reenforcing | 


of the original application and the making 
of the renewal application on Jan. 30, 
1928, in which, for the first time, the sub- 
ject matter of these claims was disclosed. 

The substance of these claims was dis- 
closed in the claims of the Hanson patent 
which issued Dec. 6, 1927, two years and 
four months after Ellis’ 


original filing | 


477. The rabbeted joint there illustrated 
| shows one tongue longer than the other. | 
| The device of a groove in the bottom of | 
a board for the specific purpose of pre- 
| venting warping is shown in the Reed 
| patent No. 168672. 

In the Riley manual, at page 269, is 
illustrated a weather boarding as applied 


1931, 32-11024 

Bauer, Ludwig. War again to-morrow, by... 
trans. by W. Horsfall Carter. 314 p. Lon- 
don, Faber, 1932. 32-11112 | 

Blunden, E. C. Votive tablets; studies chiefly | 
appreciative of English authors and books, 
367 p. London, Cobden-Sanderson, 1931. 


32-11103 
Brinton, H. H. Creative worship, by . 


(Swarthmore lecture, 1931. 94 nde 
Allen & Unwin, 1931.” Pe Se iio16 


acted at Sessions of Gen. Assembl 
1930 and 1932. 
Richmond, 1932. 
Oreg.—Laws Relating to Assessment and Tax- 


ation, 1931, comp. by Tax Comm. lem, 
1931, as sais 8 


y of 1928, 


Pub. Dept. of Taxation. 


members of staff of Jeanes school, Kabete, 


Kenya; suppl. chapter on visiting teacher 
by J. W. C. . 


To Amount to a Decision 


This case would seem to indicate that 
regardless of any effect that it might have 
upon the subsequent jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts, an appeal to the Board should 
only be capable of withdrawal by a de- 
cision of the Board as such, Accordingly, 


|U. S. (Ct. of Cl.), 38 F. (24) 144; second, 
these cases where the taxpayer endeavors 
to sue in court after an appea! taken to 
| the Board of Tax Appeals, and the latter’s 
decision is still pending; see James v. U. 
S. (Ct. of Ol.), 38 F. (2d) 140; James v. 
U. S. (Ct. of Cl.), 38 F. (2d) 143; Bramp- 


32-11016 : Dougall, pref. by H. 8. Scott, |t0m Woolen Co v. Field, 56 F. (2d) 23 (C. even aside from section 1217 (d), what 
; date; and the Celotex ty f joint had : ; ; Bronk, Mitchell. Light in the valley; mes-| 135. 32 p., illus. London, Sheldon press,|C. A. 1). 
idges in the sheet of plaster applied to ype of join ad/to the outside of a house, showing one| : Pp the present case would then 
the base.” of plaster applied to | heen to be shipped and went into use . Sages of Christian hope and consolation, by| , 1931 32-11211 was done in p 


Construction Details 


|as early as Sept. 26, 1927, two years and 
one month after the filing date of the 


tongue or the babbeted joint longer than 
the other. Sirhilar joints are found in 
the Sword patent No. 467063; the Gem- 


120 p. Eddy, Mrs. Mary (Baker). Science and health, 


with key to the Scriptures, by ... 734 p. 
Boston, Pub. by the Trustees under the will 


Philadelphia, Judson press, | 
32-11010 
New progressive road to 


1932. 
Burchill, Georgine. 


Lastly, those cases where the taxpayer 


; amount to a decision. 
endeavors to sue in court, subsequent to 


But even assuming that this was a dis- 


a final adjudication of the matter by the ; 
oa : ari reading, a progra -|__ of M. B. G. Eddy, 1932. . r than a decision, it is diffie 
ee te ta alicati | original Ellis application. | mer patent No. 576569; the Piver patent| ing: plan of work, by ow, (ul Ted” | roster, G. 8. Health: a practical book on ny. | B08rd of Tax Appeals. See Bindley v. mt — “just how the Commissioner’s 
tven in Application In Hartford-Empire Co. v. Obear-Nester|No. 624862; the Australian patent No.| £- D. Shimer, Nathan Peyser. 108 p. illus,| iene. by...and L.G. Kranz. 218 p., illus. | Heiner, (D. C. Pa.), 38 F. (2d) 489 (inter- t t taxpayer’s motion to dismiss 
All that was disclosed in the original|Glass Co., 39 Fed. (2d) 769, this court,|2370; the Aycock patent No. 1202770; and cont net: 198. PR : 32-11209| Boston, Christopher publ, house, 1933, dial preting 26 U.S. C. A. 1120 (a), Revenue poned te 9.3 se A ened deaeemil 
application so far as it related to the after holding that the applicant might,|the Cooper patent No. 1496368. True, | ings of . . ay Eelior tarot ven tenn, Gardner, Helen. Understanding the ares 398 Law of 1926, sec. 519, a statute governing a ah com a. here contends, his stand- 
longitudinal joint was a narrow groove Pending the prosecution of an applica-| these patents relate particularly to wooden| trans. by Campbell Dodgson. 34 p., plates.| _,P» illus. .N. Y., Harcourt, 1932. 32-11213 | estate taxes and in all respects similar on bef th F t. Certainly, it is not 
specifically marked on the drawing as be- | tion amend his claims, if within the orig-| joints, but they disclose the feature of | ,L0mdon. Duckworth, 1929. 1 32-11216| Gt. Brit. Board of control. Committee on| to 26 U. S, C. A. 1065 (d); Bankers’ Re-| ‘8 before this court. ’ 


ing one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 


The | 


inal application, at any time within two 


having one tongue longer than the other 


Carpenter, G. C. Questions and answers on colonics for mental defectives. Colonies for 


arguable that if the Government con- 


ti serve Life Co. v. U. S., 44 F. (2d) 1000; po! 
Christian scienc ra mental defectives. Report of the depart- 4 . . ’ ed 

purpose of the groove as specifically stated | years after filing the original application,|to provide for expansion. mittee on ubl. for Rode wed. “a7 mental committee appointed by “Board of | certiorari denied 51 Sup. Ct. 485; Green v. sent to the —— oe = 

in the application was confined to ex- | said: | Zuaeeven, . IL, Newport county sentinel, | control, with approval of minister of health, | MacLauglin, 55 F. (2d) 423. which the statute of limitations : 


pansion purposes. It disclosed no purpose 
of reenforcing the plaster by providing 


“But if a patent, which makes claim 


Methods of Joining 





32-11009 to consider matters relating to construction 


19; 
Carpenter, Mrs. Grace (Van Wagenen). Friends of colonies for mental defectives. 
° 


Briefly summarized, the results of three | SUCh consent would allow the taxpayer to 


56 p. ; / ing of the 
t is- . . ; ,_H. M. 8. off., 8372 | Classes of decisions is that wh successfully overcome the runn 

@ groove, this element not being claimed | oe et ee ee | Materials Outlined Right Reverend Aitiiur Selden Liova. 73 Gt. Brit," Board of seat, Nicapaain ate is instituted in a Federal court beens the as» toes eo aa oe tee 

: 7 ; ; ; : -¥., B. 8. A , od act, . eport 0: e ommit- ; 168 ax 
until March 16, 1929. a , applicant, but not claimed by the latter,| Rabbeted joints in material to which| carte,’ ¢. P. oat oe heroes aft | te romccthng crepe bandanes amet ‘binders, | Board of Tax Appeals is petitioned, the Se eic te Alaetiee ie cana to the ound 
The disclosure of the original applica- | shall have been issued to a stranger more | plester or other material is applied are} Christian church, by... 272 p., plates (Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd.|COurt is not ousted of its jurisdiction by | °© ; 

tion was limited to the purpose of over-| than two years after the original appli- | found in the Jones patent No. 886,813. In cp ante. A. R. Mowbray, 1931. '32-11014| 3810.) 6 p. London, H. M. S. off., 1931. such petition, but if, after notice of a| Without the acquiescence of the Govern- 
coming warping and buckling of the fibre » PF. B. 


board. The means of accomplishing this 


cant files his original application, the 
latter can thereafter neither amend his 


this patent the composition is made up| 


of plaster of Paris, cement, or other like 


Separation of anterior-lobe sub- 
stances and study of their individual effects, 
by (Thesis (Ph. 


32-8356 


Harper, Mrs. Bertha (Tauber). When I was a 


deficiency, the taxpayer elects to proceed | ment, buf no inference may be drawn from 


before the Board of Tax Appeals,’ then|this that such assent now confers upon 


) { Lte t n " v's D.)—Univ. of Wis., girl in Bavaria; introd. by Wilhelmina Har- [ ° thi t an jurisdiction 

e was by cutting out a portion of | original claims (so as to broaden them) | substance, combined with hair, wood fi- ag Rope. Dan Physiological zoology, vol. is ' inten, Tetacon — tends pore no matter whether the question is. still me cour f 7 Dare the saliied wai 
the board at either edge, making one of nor file a divisional application, embrac- | ber, sawdust, wool, wood shavings, excel- . no. 1.) p., illus. Chicago, iets ane Hine, 'R. L. History of Hitchin grammar pending before the Board, or has actually 2. one wees ee z - a 
the tongues so formed longer than the ing claims, so after two years patented to|sior, straw or similar substances. The | Coggeshall, Mary. Influence of acetic; pro-| School, by... 68 p., illus. Hitchin, Pater- | been decided by it, he is precluded from | reached Js y 
other, so that when the edges of the two 


boards were placed together there would 


a stranger.” 
See also: Kansas City Southern Ry Co. 


| length of the lath covers three joints in- 
stead of four. 


pionic, normal butyric and sulphuric acids noster & Hales, 1931. 


and potassium acetate on elongation of pri- | Hodgins, Eric. Behemoth; the story of power 


32-11212 


|recourse to the courts. See especially|the point of view of the taxpayer, espe- 


Bankers Reserve Life Co. v. U. S., supra.| cially since he would appear no longer to 
| “Ae m ts of lings by ... and F. Alexander Magoun. 354 p., ° 
be a slight groove by reason of the fact|v. Silica Products Co. 48 Fed. (2d) 503.| ‘The boards are arranged in staggered| (Thesis (Ph. D.) John Hockney aie nant: | plates. N.Y... Doubleday, 1932.” 32-26353| ‘The history of, and the primary objects| have any redress before the Board, suffice 
of the inequality of the length of the two| Ellis therefore had no right to claim) yellation to each other and the joints| Botanical contrib. from the Johns Hopkins |Hoyem, A. G. Some electrical properties of| sought to be attained by the creation of eae on yr remedy o bh ost yo 
—? ; nn 6.) 389-445 p. Li te - (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Iowa, 1931.) _p.| ue y ORE CeS CRG te. Weer © 
Hans E. Hanson during 1923 and 1924) plication, by renewal application filed that after the boards or blocks are placed | Cox; Prenchaed, Schen Fea taadied ae 1357-1371. illus. Minneapolis, 1931. 32-11026 | derstood. The Board was created in 1924.| courts. Accordingly, the Government’s de«- 
made samples of fiber board daths, each | two years and five months after the filing | in position they may be covered with waJl-| Urs. 150 p., plates. London, Faber, 1931. | Hussey, Christopher. The work of Sir Robert|One of its principal objects was to re-|murrer must be sustained, with the result (> 
board having tongues on all four edges,|of his original application when, prior | ) Dougall, J. W. C., ed. The village ieecuare ifiter leiae. "hen i Nite ¥ vos’ | lleve the taxpayer of the hardship of pay- | that the proceecing must be dismissed for 
the tongues on opposite edges of the board | to the filing of such renewal, the Hanson! [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) guide, for African teachers, compiled by) ” ; ’ g2-11215|ing @ deficiency assessment before con-'lack of jurisdiction. 
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;elements not disclosed in his original ap- | 


are shiplapped. The specification states 


univ., no. 114. Repr. from Plant physiology 
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spectroscopically pure zinc crystals, by .. - 


the Board of Tax Appeals must be un- 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Cities to Acquire 


Utilities Enacted Confirmation of Appointees as Public Service 


Governor of Indiana Signs 
Bill Providing for Mu- 
nicipal Ownership of Cer- 
tain Electric Plants 


Indianopolis, Ind., Aug. 10. 


Governor Leslie has signed a bill 
(8. 366) providing that municipalities may 
acquire any electric utility to which a 
franchise has been issued. A summary 
of the bill follows in full text: . 

S. B. 366. Pell. Amending existing mu- 
nicipal corporations laws so as to author- 
ize a municipal corporation to lease or 
buy any electric light and power plant 
and (or) distribution system public utility 
to which it has granted a franchise. Set- 
ting up procedure to be followed in such 

9 ease or purchase. Authorizing a munici- 
pal corporation that determines to make 
such lease or purchase to enter into a 
written contract. 


Terms Must Be Specified 


If it be a lease it must fix the payments 
to be made to apply on the option to buy. 
If it is a purchase it must fix the terms | 
of payment. In either. case the munici-| 
pal corporation may execute bonds, notes 
or other instruments evidencing such in- 
debtedness, and the principal and interest 
on:+them must be paid solely and exclu- 
sively from the income and revenue of 
such utility and must not constitute an 
indebtedness of such municipal corpora- 


The common council or other governing 
body is required, by ordinance, to set aside 
the income and revenue of the utility into 
a separate special fund which must be 
applied from time to time, by ordinance, 
in operation and maintenance, in making 
good the depreciation in the utility or in 
new construction, extensions or additions 
to the property of the utility, and in pay- 
ment of the principal and of interest on 
bonds, notes, etc., issued or of the peri- 
Odical installments the city is bound by 
the contract to pay. 


The bonds, etc., are to be a valid claim 
against the amount of income which is 
pledged to the payment of such obliga- 
tions and shall not be an indebtedness 

@ against the municipal corporation. Each 
“pond, etc., must plainly state that fact. 
The reasonable value of any service by 
the utility to the city must be charged 
against the city and paid out of the 
current revenues of the city. 


Provision As to Rates 


Rates charged by such utility to the city 
and all consumers must be adequate and 
reasonable, as determined by the Public | 
Service Commission, considering operation, 
maintenance, depreciation allowance, and 
redemption fund to pay bonds, etc., and 
interest as they mature or accrue. Act 
creates a statutory mortgage lien on the 
utility in favor of the bonds, etc., the 
utility to remain subject to this lien until 
paid for. . 

Any holder of such bonds, lease, etc., 
may sue to protect or enforce the mort- 
gage lien or compel performance by the 
‘municipal corporation of all duties re- 
quired, including imposition and collec- 
tion of reasonable and sufficient rates 
and- application of the revenue to the pro- 
visions set out. In case of any default 
in principal or. interest payment a court 
shall name an administrator or receiver to 
administer the utility on the city’s behalf 
and collect rates and pay bonds, etc., and 
interest and apply the revenue as directed 
by the act or the court may declare the 
whole amount of indebtedness or lease 
contract due and order sale of the utility. 


State Approval Required 


Under such sale the purchaser shall be 
fvested with an indeterminate permit to| 
operate the utility. Approval by the Pub- 
lis Service Commission is necessary before 
any municipal corporation may contract 
to lease any such utility or issue any | 
bonds, etc. 

If a municipal corporation makes a con- 
tract to lease a utility, including an op- 
tion to buy, the periodic installments 
which it agrees to pay may be so adjusted 
and made payable in such amounts over 
a designated period of years, that when 
all have been paid in full and the terms 
of the contract have been fulfilled the title 
shall pass to the municipal corporation as | 
fully as if utility had been bought. 


Patent Claims Covering | 
Wall Board Held Invalid | 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


paper or other similar material, which, 
of course, would include plaster. 

In the Shamiah patent No. 914,317, the | 
laths are shown as staggered and applied 
to the vertical joists. The ends of the 
boards are slightly spaced from each other. 

The boards themselves are made of por- 
ous composition so that nails may pene- 
trate, and so that the surface is adapted 
to take up wall plaster to insure a firm 

@bond between the plaster and the boards 
in smooth-finishing the wall and closing 
the joints between the boards and bond- 
ing them together. 

Rabbeted joints in material to which 
plaster or similar material is applied are 
found in the Dryden patent No. 915,570 
and the Kammerer patent No: 979.310. | 
Such joints showing a space for pene- 
tration of the plaster are shown in the 
Burris patent No. 346,638; the Liefer pat- 
ent No. 389.090; the Norcross patent No. 
626,730; the Swiss patent No. 18,589; and 
the Wightman patent No. 1,503,931. All 
of these patents long antedate the Ellis 
patent. ‘ 

It is true that none of these devices dis- 
closed by the patents mentioned are com- 
posed of fiber board. But the use of 
Celotex and Insulite as a plaster board 
was well known long, before the issuance 
of the Ellis patent, Ellis, from a practical 
standpoint, made the boards smaller, pro- 
vided the longitudinal edges with ship- 
lapped rabbeted joints, and arranged the 
boards in staggered relation. All of this 
is shown in such patents as the Jones and 
the Kammerer patents. 

It is immaterial whether the plaster 
base is made of fiber-board, of bagasse or 
sugar cane fiber, or of cork, or of any 
other material subject to expansion and 
contraction. There is no invention in the 
mere substitution of one material for an- 
other. Tyler v. Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
254 Fed. 436; Hotchkiss v. Greenwood, 11 
Howard 248; Atlantic Works v. Brady, 107 
U. S. 192. 

In the light of the prior art, we are of 
the view that there was no invention dis- 
Glosed by claims 1 to 4 of the Ellis patent. 


| Necessity for Inquiry 


|charges of one utility by going to an- 


| Incorporated? A, Aug. 24, 1927. 


| & Electric Company. 





They were not the product of invention, 
but rather of mechanical skill. 

The judgment appealed from is there- 
fore afirmed, 


Into Utilities Urged by Governor 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1932— Bhe Anited States Baily —yYEARLy 1NnDEX PAGE 1095 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTep Hertin, Brina Pusiisnep Wirnout COMMENT sy THE Unirep States DAILY 


Law Authorizing Inquiry by Pennsylvania Senate |Nebraska Grants 


Commissioners Also Asked by Mr. Pinchot 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


not merely to replace them with men ca- 
pable of protecting the public interests 
and honestly devoted to that purpose. 
“My purpose, first and foremost and 
above all else, is to destroy this evil sys- 


home and lowered its standard of living | 
by extortionate overcharges, and which 
has cost our people, in the 17 years since 
the Public Service Commission was estab- 
lished, many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. 

“Not only the extortion but also the 
arrogance of the public utilities in dealing 
with the people is well known and deeply 
resented. Many refused to believe that 
their shameless disregard of decency could 
go to the point of corrupting a body whose 
decisions are to the average family far| 
more immediately important than those of 
the Supreme Court. They believe it now. 


s-* *¢ 


Is Urged by Governor 


“The unanimous and unbroken demand 
of people and press can not be lightly set 
aside. It is important not only because it 
is unanimous, but because it is justified. 
If any demand ever was the voice of the 
people, this is. 


“The duty and the opportunity to put 
an end once and for-all tc the corruption, 
the arrogance, and the extortion which 
have aroused the State is before you. I 
believe you would be well advised to take 
it and use it to the full. The way lies 
through a thorough-going investigation 
and publication of the facts. 

“And there is the strongest reason why 
the investigation should be made at once. 
There is no doubt, that, as soon as the 
payment of Ainey’s hospital bill by Thomp- 
son became known, certain public utility 
Officials hastened to learn exactly what 
their books show about their relations to 
the Public Service Commission. To con- 
ceal or alter damaging entries in the books 
was their purpose. 


“Every moment lost in continuing the 
investigation provides additional oppor- 
tunities for concealment. The corpora- 
tions which bribed Ainey so that they! 
might charge exorbitant and illegal prices | 
know full well that the loose strands of 
information already uncovered are knotted 
around their own necks at the other end. 

“The present temper of the public mind 
is aggravated by the fact that almost the | 
only prices that have not come down in 
this depression are public utility rates and 
charges. , 


“They have not come down, although 


many utility corporations have reduced 
wages and laid off employees. 





Householders’ Dependence 
On Public Utility Services 


using water, electricity, gas, transportation, 
or other utility services. 


“He 


ing them because he cannot live tation, | 


He has no choice. 


cannot avoid the outrageous | 
other. There is no other. The State has | 
seen to that by granting a monopoly to! 
each utility in its field and territory. 

“He cannot refuse to pay. If he does, 
his gas or water, light or power, 
cut off. 


“He cannot even take his grievance di- | 
rectly to court. He must go instead to | 
the Public Service Commisison, in whose | 
fairness he has lost all confidence. 


‘Increase in ‘Book’ Value 


| surance of illegal profits. 


| that information.” 


tax charges kept to the same high level. 
In 1931, the utilities of Pennsylvania col- 
lected from our impoverished people more 
than they did at the peak of prosperity 


in 1929. 


‘I have said many times that public 
tem which has reached into every man’s| utility rates and charges in this State are 
higher than they would be if we had no 
Public Service Commission at all—if the 
public utilities had no such cat’s paw to 
And 
today I think there are few who will 


pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 


deny it. 


“During almost 10 years, including the 


time when Ainey’s bills were being paid 


the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion was the only commission of its kind / 
in America which failed to start a single | 
rate investigation of its own initiative. | 
In numberless cases it has failed to act 
when it should have acted. What was the | 


reason? 


Right of Consumers 
To Knowledge of Facts 


“There is hardly a community in Penn- 
sylvania which has not had cause to ques- 
tion the fairness of the Public Service 
Commission, and therefore hardly a com- 
munity which is not entitled to know the | 
facts. The people have a right to know | 
how much of what they pay goes as clear | 
profit to the utilities, and how much passes 
to other hands as the price and the in- 
It is the clear 
duty of the Senate to see that they get 


Governor Pinchot then urged the Sen- 
ate to act promptly upon the nomina- 
tions of Commissioners Gruenberg and 
Woodruff, and to make suggestions to 
him for appointments to the two vacan- 
cies now existing in the Commission’s 
membership and to the third vacancy 
which will exist on Oct. 1 upon the re- 
tirement of Commissioner Emerson Col- 


lins, whose resignation has been accepted | 


as of that date. 


Complete Investigation 
Of Utilities Is Urged 


The Governor then concluded his ad- | 


dress as follows: 


“In conclusion, I repeat my most earnest 
plea for a complete investigation of the 
utilities and the Commission, beginning | 
To have it | 


at once. The people want it. 
is their unquestioned right. 


“Either extorition by public utilities 
| must stop or ownership and operation of | 
| public utilities by the public will begin. | 
| There is no other argument for public | 
ownership which can compare in power 
| with the argument supplied by the greed 
injustice, and corruption of the utilities 


themselves. 


“When public. utilities are willing to 
substitute fair play for shameless greed, 
to stop playing politics for profit, to act 
as the public servants they were intended 
to be, call off their lobbyists, quit their 
simplify 
; their rate schedules so that the average 
“The fact is that public utility rates and|man ca: understand them, and generally 
charges are taxes—taxes that must be paid.|act the part of decent and cooperative 
The householder cannot live without pay-|members of the Commonwealth—then the’ 
threat of public ownership which they so 
But not un- 


bribery, cease their extortion, 


greatly fear will disappear. 
til then. 


“The worst turn the Senate could do 
| to private utility ownership would be to 
quash or delay the immediate investiga- 
tion that the honest Commissioners, the 
| honest utilities, the press, and the people 
| of Pennsylvania have every right to 


demand.” 


Rates Raised in Spain 


ke mehenae quotations in Switzerland and | 
i C | Spain have advanced until it has been 
: oe — -_ —— acne the | necessary to raise the conversion rates for | 
mounts collected in other forms of tax- | money orders payable in th | 
}ation in some cases by half, the utility | Oe heen, 


—(Post Office Department.) 


of Investments 


Of Utility System in Subsidiary Described 


GTOCce transactions involving a “net write-up” of more than $13,000,000 in the 
book valuations of the investment of the Associated Gas & Electric Co. in the 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation were described before the Federal 


Trade Commission on June 17 by Charles Nodder, an examiner. 


Examination 


of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner 
Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


Q. Why does it come about that the elimi-* 


nation of these write-ups reduces the per- | 
centage of return on investment? A. Because | 
the net income has included write-ups. 

Q. That is, the elimination reduces net | 
income in greater proportion than the elim- | 
ination reduces invested capital? A. That is | 
correct. 

Q. The adjusted net income after elimina- 
tion of write-ups you have just stated was 
$758,583.97? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whereas the adjusted income in the first | 
computation made, stood at what figure? A. 
$2,238,280.40. 


+~+ + 

Q. Does it follow, therefore, that the divi- 
dends paid by Associated General Electric 
Company of $2,150,000 in 1929 were paid from 
appreciation or write-ups except to the ex- | 

Q. Now, we come to the investment. in| 
New York Electric Company; this is the com- 
pany we heard about in connection with | 
the New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- | 
tion and Staten Island Edison Corporation, 
is it-not? A. That is the company. 

Q. When was New York Electric Company 


Q. By whom? A. By Associated Gas & 
Electric System interests. 

Q. Under the laws of what State? A. Dela- 
ware, 

Q. For what purpose? A. To act as a sub- 
holding company within the Associated group. 

Q. Has this company held control of a 
number of New York State operating com- 
panies? A. It has. 

Q. At Dec. 1, 1929, what companies did it 
hold? | 

A. New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion; Long Island Water Corporation, and 
several other operating companies, including 
Staten Island Edison Corporation held by 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation. | 

Q. Under what name was the company | 
originally organied? A. New York State Gas 


Q. What shares did it issue in December, | 
1927? A. Ten shares of its capital stock. 
‘tare What? A. For $100 per share, 


Q. Did it issue 1,990 shares at $100 per share | 
in the same month? A. It did. 

Q. These were issued to whom? A. The 
latter number of shares were issued to As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company. | 

Q. How did that company pay for them? | 
A. Through open account. | 

Q. Did Associated Utilities Investing Cor- 
poration transfer its investment in 10 shares | 
at $1,000 to Associated Gas & Electric Com- | 
pany? A, It did. 


or 





ow, es 
Q. SHensunen Associated Gas & Electric | 
Company held 2,000 shares, did it not? A. | 
Yes, sir. + | 


Q. At a total book value of how much? A. 
200,000. 


Q@. When was the name of the corporation 
changed to New York Electric Company? | 
A. In December, 1927. 

Q. In December, 1927, the month in which 
Associated Gas & Electric Company Required | 
stock of New York Electric Company, was 
there an adjusiment made in Associated Gas | 


, presided. Excerpts from the transcript of 





& Electric Company's investment 
York Electric Company? A. There was. 

Q. In what amount? 
of $8,081,968.88. 


Q. Why was this adjustment made? 


A. Quoting the journal entry, the explana- | 
tion is ‘as follows: ‘To record. the sale to 
New York Electric Company of 4,600 shares 
of common stock of New York State Gas &| 
| Electric 


Corporation of $8,722,570.66. 
by the difference between $16,804,479.54, 


sold.” 


That is Voucher No. 12-538, December, 1927, 


of Associated Gas & Electric Company. 


Q. You have already told us about these | 
entries in connestion with your discussion | 
of New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion and Staten Island Edison Corporation? 


A. Yes, sir. ‘ 


+~+ + 

Q. Were further shares of 
tric Company acquired? A. 
Q. While the Associated 
Company held the shares of 


New 
No, sir. 


that investment was carried 
Gas & Electric Company's books? 
were. 


Q. What was the net result of all of these 
adjustments, can you tell me? 

A. The net result was an increase in the 
investment of $5,648,172.86. 

Q. The first of the six items you referred 
» was the increase of $2,406,293.64? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. In’ January, 1928, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does this represent? 


A. It represented the cancellation of ac-/| 


counts receivable, or a portion thereof, due 
from New York Electric Company, as a re- 
sult of which the common stock is consid- 
ered of correspondingly greater value in the 
books of New York Electric Company, the 
cancelled account was credited to 
surplus. 

~+ + 
understand it, 


Q. As I Associated Gas & 


Electric Company held the receivable due | 


from New York Electric Company; 
correct? A. That is true. 

Q. That cancelled a portion of it and the 
cancelled portion was added to its investment 
in the stock of New York Electric Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the same time New York ‘Electric 
Company added the amount to its capital 
surplus; is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The second increase was of what amount? 
A. $955,139.88, made in September, 1928. 

Q. The $5,000 adjustment was made when? 


is that 


ha December, 1928. 


Q. That represented a decrease of how 
much? A, $1,658,528.73. 
Q. What were these two adjustments due to? 


Insurance Merger 


Home Guardian Life to Assume 
Policies of Missouri 
Valley Company 


Lincoln, Neb, Aug. 10. 

Governor Charles W. Bryan and the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Lee Herd- 
man, have just signed and approved a 
reinsurance contract for the consolidation 
of the Home Guardian Life Insurance 
Company and the Missouri Valley Life In- 
surance Company both with headquarters 
at Lincoln. The directors of both com- 
panies also signed the agreement. Com- 
missioner Herdman said the policyholders 
of the Missouri Valley Company must 
vote upon the proposal before it becomes 
effective, but that this is expected to be a 
matter of form. 

The contract of reinsurance provides 
»|}that all policies of the Missouri Valley 
Company shall be assumed by the Home 
Guardian Company. The Home Guardian 
is to repay private holders of surplus 
notes totaling $34,200, money borrowed 
from the holders to deposit with the 
State as a guarantee that the Missouri 
Valley life contracts would be carried out. 

The reinsurance contract was signed by 
A. M. Morrissey, president, and Frank M. 





Protest Is Filed 
On Statement of 
State Examiner 


Exception Taken to Advice 
-Given Policyholders by 
South Dakota Official on 
Changing Life Policies 


i Pierre, S. D., Aug. 10 
Protest has been filed with O. A. Lind- 
bloom, chief examiner of the State In- 
surance Department by James P. Sul- 
livan, of Chicago, against a statement 
made by Mr. Lindbloom in a recent article 
on the subject of “twisting.” (The article 
was published in The United States Daily 
of July 27.) 

Mr. Sullivan’s letter to Mr. Lindbloom 
follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: My attention has been called 
to the publication in The United States 
Daily of a letter or article written by you 
entitled, “Unfair Practices in Selling In- 
surance.” In this letter you make the 
following statement: 

“Any person who advises you to sur- 
render or cash in your insurance policy 


Stapletion as secretary of the Home 
Guardian and by E. C. Bigger, president, 
and R. H. Atwood, secretary of the Mis- 
souri Valley Company. 


The Home Guardian at the close of the 
year had $3,165,000 of insurance in force | 
and the Missouri Valley had $1,178,000. 


Earnings of Workers 


Fall in Cotton Mills 


Hours of Labor, However, 
Remain Unchanged, Says 
Labor Department 


in New! 


A. In the amount | 


The 
value of tthe investment in the common stock 
of New York Electric Company is increased | 
the 
| book value of New York State Gas Corpora- 
tion stock, and $8,722,570.66, at which it was 


York Elec- 


Gas & Electric 
New York Elec- Q. 
tric Company already referred to, were cer- 
tain adjustments made in the values at which 
on Associated | 
A. There 


| @. How many of them were there? A. Bix 
|; adjustments. 


capital | 


Average hourly earnings in the cotton- 
goods manufacturing industry were 18.2 
per cent lower early this year than they 
were in 1930, although full-time hours of 
labor showed no change, according to in- 
formation just made available by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

A survey of wages and hours in the in- 
dustry shows that in 1932 the full-time 
hours averaged 53.4 per week, the same 
as in 1930 and 1928, while earnings per 
hour averaged 26.6 cents, a decrease of 


tional information was provided: 

The 1932 figures cover 76,630 wage earn- 
ers of 154 representative cotton mills in 11 
»|States for a pay period in January, Feb- 
ruary, or March and they thus reflect con- 
| ditions in those months. 

Earnings by Males ; 

Average earnings per hour for males 
ranged, in the various occupations, in 1930 
from 21.0 cents for spooler tenders to 67.4 
cents for mule spinners, and in 1932 from 
19.8 cents for filling hands to 60.3 cents for 
mule spinners. Averages for females 
ranged, by occupations, in 1930 from 24.8 
cents per hour for trimmers or inspec- 
tors to 40.3 cents for drawing-in machine 
tenders, and in 1932 from 19.2 cents for 
filling hands to 34.8 cents for beamer tend- 
ers. Averages for males and for females 
were less in 1932 than in 1930 for each 
of the occupations for which averages are 
shown for both years. 


States, from 48.1 to 56.5, and those of fe- 
males from 47.7 to 56.5 while both sexes 


In 1932 the hours of males ranged from 


55.9; for all employes the average ranged 
from 48.1 to 56. 
Range by States 

Average earnings per hour of males in 
1930 ranged by States from 27.9 to 49.2 
cents per hour, those of females from 21.7 
to 40 cents, and those of both sexes com- 
bined from 25.5 to 45 cents per hour. In 
1932, average of males ranged from 22.9 
to 40.1 cents per hour, those of females 
from 18.1 to 32.4 cents per hour, and those 
|of both males and females from 21.3 to 
| 36.5 cents per hour. i 
Average full-time earnings per week in 


to $24.38, those of females from $11.98 to 
$10.12, and those or males and females 
combined from $14.10 to $22.43. In 1932 
full-time weekly earnings of males ranged 
from $12.46 to $19.29, those of females 
from $10.01 to $15.55, and those of males 
and females combined from $11.74 to 
$17.56. 


time earnings per week of both sexes com- 
bined decreased in each of the 11 States 





from $1.15 to $6.06 per week. 


bring the value of the investment in the 
stock of New York Electric Company to agree 
with the sum of the capital stock in capital 
surplus account on the books of New ork 
Electric Company in accordance with Method 
B already outlined in this report. The detail 
of those values are shown on page 241, which 
are copies of the entries making the adjust- 
ments. 

Q. The third of the adjustments was an 
increase, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Amounting to how much? A. $1,000,000. 

Q. Made when? A. In November, 1928. 

Q. And the fourth of the adjustments was 
also an increase, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 
Of how much? A. In the amount of 
$1,350,000. 


+++ 

Q. Made when? A. December, 1928. 

Q. What were these increases due to? 

A. To the transfer of current net earnings 
by New York Electric Company from its cor- 
porate surplus to stated capital for common 
stock account, which we have designated 
Method C adjustment. 

Q. Now, the sixth and last of the increases | 
or adjustments was an increase made in July, 
1929, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the amount of it? A. $1,599,- 
| 268.07. 

Q. What was that due to?’ 

A. I will quote the entry which will ex- 
plain it: “To increase the book value of this 
company’s investment in the stock of the New 
York Electric Company by the book value of 
the stock of the Western New York Gas & 
Electric Corporation which has been donated 
to the New York State Electric Corporation 
(New York State Electric & Gas Corporation) 
which donation in turn increases the value 
of the New York Electric Company stock. 

Q. Who first acquired the stock of Western 
New York Gas & Electric Corporation within 
this system? A. Associated Electric Company. 

Q. Who next acquired it? A. Associated 
Utilities Investing Corporation. 

Q. Who next acquired it? A. The Western 
New York Gas & Electric Corporation was then 
merged with New York State Electric & Gas | 
Corporation, 


++ + 

Q. Was the stock of Western New York Gas 
& Electric Corporation donated to New York| 
State Blectric Corporation? A. New ' York) 
| State Electric & Gas Corporation, yes, sir. 
| Q. At the time of that donation, Associated | 
Gas & Electric Sompeny wrote up its invest- 
ment in the stock of New York Electric Com- 
pany by $1,595,268.07, did it not? 
3 @ Do you know the cost, 


| A. Yes, sir. 


the original | 





5.9 cents from. 1930. The following addi- | 


Average full-time hours per week of | 
males in 1930 ranged, in the different | 


combined the range was from 47.9 to 56.5. | 


48.1 to 56, and those of females from 48 to| 


| 1930 of males ranged by States from $15.43 | 


Between 1930 and 1932 the average full- | 


covered. The decreases by States ranged | 





and take up some other form with the 
concern he represents is knowingly doing 
you an injury; he knows that you cannot 
gain by such a transaction, and it is his 
only purpose to make money for himself 
at your expense; you are the loser and 
he gains by your loss.” 
Misrepresentation Alleged 


In that statement you are engaging in 
the rankest kind of misrepresentation. Of 
course you are inveighing against what 
is known as “twisting,” and “twisting” in 
life insurance involves misrepresentation 
or fraud, or both. Naturally any reputable 
business man in any line of business has 
no consideration for the ‘fraud or the 
cheat, and ‘all men will sympathize with 
any effort made to eliminate misrepresen- 
tation or fraud from any business. It is 
interesting, however, to note when reading 
your article that you, yourself, engage in 
misrepresentation in it. 

For your information I will say that 
the Supreme Court of New York has de- 
fined “twisting” as applied to life insur- 
ance to be the inducing of a man who 
holds an old life insurance policy to take 
a new policy in another company, and 
after he gets it to drop the old policy, 
the inducement to be effected by mis- 
representation or fraud, or both. In a 
form published by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., the 
following definition is given: 

“A twister is a man who, by misrepre- 
sentation or by incomplete comparison, 
persuades you to transfer your life insur- 
ance to another company.” 

Attack Declared Not Limited 

Your article, however, does not limit its 
attack to the individual who is accom- 
plishing the process. of a “twist” by mis- 
representation or by incomplete compari- 
son. You make the misrepresentation of 
stating that any person who advises a 





| change of life insurance policies is know- 


ingly doing. the policyholder an injury; 
that any’ person advising a change knows 
that the policyholder cannot gain; that 
the only purpose of any such person is to 
make money himself at the policyholder’s 
expense; and finally, that the result of fol- 
lowing the advice of any such person can 
only be a loss to the policyholder and a 
gain by the adviser. 

Perhaps you are not aware of the fact 
that very recently ex-President Coolidge 
apologized, and paid $2,500, to one of those 
persons whose business was that of ad- 
vising buyers of insurance how they can 
change policies with profit, financial and 
otherwise, to themselves. Mr. Coolidge’s 
apology and payment of damages was 
on account of a statement made by him 
in a radio broadcast, a statement which 
as a matter of fact covered the same 
ground as that covered in your statement 
above quoted, although he was not quite 
so detailed in his misrepresentation of fact 
as are you. 


Proposed Statement Presented 

This letter is written for two purposes: 
First, to give you a little more informa- 
tion on this question than you seem to 
have, and second, to give you an oppor- 
tunity to correct your misrepresentation. 
A proper statement by you to the citizens 
of yeur State with regard to this ques- 
tion would be as follows: 

“One of the oldest problems of the life 
insurance business is the problem of sub- 
stitution of new policies for old ones, fre- 
quently designated by the word, ‘twisting.’ 
The term ‘twisting’ has been defined by 
the courts as the use of fraud or misrepre- 
sentation, or both, in inducing an insured 
under an old policy to take a new policy 


|in substitution for the old one, which he 


terminates after securing the new one. 
“Any transaction based on fraud or mis- 
representation, or on both, is reprehen- 
sible, and should be punished. However, 
there are a multitude of instances where 
the insured can be benefited by a change 
of policies, taking a new one and dropping 
an old one. The citizen is guaranteed by 


a i+ . : a 
A. These adjustments were necessary to | the Constitution the right of free speech 


|and the right of free contract, and where 


a change or substitution of life insurance 
policies is affected by the operations of 
an agent or a broker who engages in no 
fraud or misrepresentation, there is noth- 


|}ing reprehensible about the transaction. 


Benefit May Be Accomplished 

“Life insurance companies recognize 
the fact that many times changes of pol- 
icy can be made to the benefit of the 
nsured, as is evidenced by their frequent 
delivery of a new policy to take the place 
of an old one, both policies being issued 
by the same company or each by a dif- 
ferent company. The mere fact that an 
insured takes a new policy and drops an 
old policy is not in itself any evidence of 
fraud or misrepresentation. In order to 
determine the presence or absence of fraud 
or misrepresentation each case must be 


| investigated on its own merits.” 


I trust that you will now see fit to give 
to some sort of fair statement on this 
question the same publicity, which you 


| have given to your original misrepresen- 


tative statement in various publications 
throughout the country as well as The 
United States Daily. 


cost, of the stock of Western New York Gas 
& Electric Corporation? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What was it? A. $1,492,919.85. 

Q. All of these adjustments .resuited in As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company carrying the 
2,000 shares of stock of New York Electric 
Company at what om’ A. $13,930,141.74, 

a 


+ 

Q. In addition to these 2,000 shares, has As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company made ad- 
vances to New York Electric Company? A. 
Yes, sir, 

Q. Have these advances been carried first as 
receivables? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then later reduced by crediting against 
them so-called subscriptions to stock in New 
York Electric Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By that method have the advances been 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 














INSURANCE 


Compensation Rate 
To Be Investigated 


Minnesota Schedules Hearings 
On Proposed Increases 
In Premiums 


. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 10 

A hearing has been set for Sept. 1 by 
the Minnesota Compensation Insurance 
Board on an application for increases in 
compensation insurance rates, filed by the 
Minnesota Compensation Rating Bureau. 


The Bureau asks that changes in the} 


rates be effective Oct. 1, 1932, J. H. Phil- 
lips, secretary and actuary of the Board, 
stated in announcing the application and 
hearing date. 

The stock company members of the Bu- 
reau, he said, are proposing an increase 
in rate level of approximately 21% per 
cent, whereas the nonstock or participat- 
ing members are proposing a 7 per cent 
increase. Mr. Phillips 
while the average increase will be these 
percentages, rates for some classes will 
be changed little, while others will be in- 
creased in a greater proportion. 

In conjunction with the stock company 
proposal, he added, that group of com- 
panies is requesting that the present rat- 
ing system be modified by providing that 
the revised rates shall be used in de- 
termining the first $1,000 of premium on 


each risk and that rates to be used in de-| 


termining premium in excess of $1,000 on 
each risk shall be reduced by 12% per cent, 


| thus producing a graduation of rate by size 


of risk beginning at $1,000 in premium. 

Representatives of the companies were 
instructed to be ready to present their 
arguments in support of the proposed in- 
creases in the rates when the hearing 
opens Sept. 1. 

The Compensation Insurance Board 
consists of Garfield W. Brown, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance; Carl R. Carlgren, 
Industrial Commissioner, and Mr. Phillips. 


Cut in Power Rates 
Made in Wisconsin 


Madison Gas & Electric Co. 
Agrees to Lower Schedule 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 10. 

Rates for electric and gas service ren- 
dered by the Madison Gas & Electric Co. 
will be reduced Sept. 1 by a total of $200,- 
000 annually as a result of negotiations in- 
stituted by the Public Service Commission, 
according to announcement by the Com- 
mission. The reduction amounts to ap- 
proximately 9%2 per cent on the bills of 
consumers, it was stated. 

The reduced rates will remain effective 
pending completion of the formal case 
against the company which is now before 
the Commission. It is éxpected that it 
will take between six and nine months 
before the formal case is completed. Costs 
of the investigation of the company’s 
affairs by the Commission will be paid by 
the utility as provided by a law passed by 
the 1931 legislature. 


Company Commended 

The. Madison Gas & Electric Co. was 
commended by Commissioner David E. 
Lilienthal for its willingness to work with 
the Commission during the negotiations. 

“This negotiation has been marked by 
wide differences of opinion between the 
parties, but it has succeeded because both 
the company’s executives and the Com- 
mission conferees were honestly endeavor- 
ing ,to reach a settlement,” Commissioner 
Lilienthal said. 

“The policy and practice of the company 
in. dealing fairly and frankly with us 
throughout this protracted and trying 
negotiation seems to us not only com- 
mendable and public-spirited but in the 
long run shows good business judgment. 

“The almost overwhelming volume ‘of 
work which faces the Public Service Com- 
mission at this time, and the limitations 
under which we must work makes suc- 
cessful negotiation especially important at 
this juncture.’ Negotiations, while involv- 
ing technical assistance and infinite pa- 
tience, do not place such a load upon 
the Commission and its staff as formal 
proceedings, which are inevitably slow and 
expensive. 

“The success of this negotiation makes 
it possible for the Commission to secure 
for the consumers in Madison the benefits 
of lower rates without the delay of await- 
ing the completion of a rate proceeding, 
and yet without in any way compromising 
or affecting the outcome of the formal 
proceedings in which all the facts will 


|be available for a formal determination.” 


Member of Utilities Group 
‘Resigns Position in Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 10. 

John W. Bricker, member of the Public 

Utilities Commission, has submitted his 

resignation to Governor George White, 

effective at once. His successor, to be 

appcinted by the Governor, will serve until 
February, 1933. 


explained that/| 











SUPERVISION © 


Contracts Signed | ’ 
On Sale of Assets 
Of Inter-Southern 


Transfer of Life Insurer’s 
Affairs to New Company 
In Kentucky to Be Done 
Under Court Order 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 10. ~ 


Contracts for the sale of the assets of 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. to 
the newly organized Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Co. have been signed in the 
presence of Judge H. Church Ford of the 
Franklin Circuit Court. The signing took 
place after Judge Ford entered a final 
judgment approving the sale of the assets 
of the company. 

Exceptions to the judgment were filed 
by Henry M. Johnson and Clarence R. 


| Smith, representing a policyholders pro- 
| tective committee. 


They had sought an 
extension of time for obtaining additional 


offers for the Inter-Southern assets and 
business. 


Signatories to Contract 

The contracts were signed by the Acting 
and Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
Charles I. Brown; Lieut. Gov. A. B. Chand< 
ler, co-receiver; William Marshall Bullitt, 
Louisville attorney, in behalf of the Fi- 
delity and Columbia Trust Co., also a co+ 
receiver, and Benjamin S. Washer, at- 
torney for the Kentucky Home Life In- 
surance Co, 

The final judgment of Judge Ford ap- 
proved all proposed amendments in the 
agreement of sale that had been arranged 
between the Inter-Southern receivers and 
the Kentucky Home Life. One change 
was a provision that the 6 per cent in- 
terest rate on the reserve liens may be 
reduced to not less than 4 per cent at 
any time before Jan. 1, 1936, by the Ken= 
tucky insurance commissioner in his sole 
discretion. The others related to specific 
claims against the Inter-Southern, 

The judgment also listed the securities 
which, with $500,000 cash, have been ap- 
proved as payment for the capital stock 
of the Kentucky Home Life Insurance 
Company. 

Judge Ford ordered that all creditors of 
the Inter-Southern other than persons 
claiming under insurance, annuity or sup= 
plementary contracts must file claims 
with the receivers by Oct. 15, 1932. Juris- 
diction of the cause was retained by the 
court for any further orders that may 
be necessary from time to time in winding 
up the affairs of the receivership, the 
enforcement of the double stock assess- 
ment liability laws against stockholders 
of the Inter-Southern and other matters. 


General Meedical Society 
_Is Approved in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 10. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lea 
Herdman, has approved articles of incor- 
poration of the General Medical Society 
of Omaha, a company to operate upon the 
assessment plan. The company proposes 
to furnish medical, surgical and dental 
services to its policyholders in return for 
premiums they will pay. The officers and 
directors are: Charles W. Keller, presi- 
dent; J. P. Keller, first vice president and 
treasurer; L. H. Miller, secretary; D. P. 
Seward and James W. Williams. 


Fatalities in Industry 
Fewer in Pennsylvania 


i Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 10, 
Continued widespread unemployment 
and part-time employment in Pennsyl- 
vania industries have resulted in an ex 
traordinary decrease in industrial acci< 
dents, according to the Bureau of Statis< 
tics of the State Department of Labor and 
Industry. Reports of 80 fatal and 6,154 
non-fatal accidents were received during 
July, it was stated, as compared with 124 
fatal and 9,789 non-fatal accidents re« 
ported in July, 1931. There was a de 
crease of more than 35 per cent in both 
fatal and non-fatal casualties. In com~ 
parison with June, 1932, fatalities last 
month declined 2.4 per cent and injuries 
1.6 per cent. 


West Virginia Declines 
Auto Reciprocity Accord 


Charleston, W. Va., Aug. 10, 


Because of the Massachusetts compul« 
sory automobile liability insurance law, 
West Virginia has declined a request from 
officials of that State to enter into a moto 
vehicle license reciprocity agreement. 

If the Massachusetts law can be waived 
so far as it affects West Virginia motorists 
visiting that State, the West Virginia 
Road Commission will sign the agreemen' 
according to an oral announcement by, 
Commissioner Harold P. Tompkins. 


- ANNOUNCEMENT - 


OF NEW RATES 


SINGLE ...$5 AND $6 
DOUBLE...$8 AND $9 
SUITES FROM $12 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 


EAST SSTH, 


NEW YORE 





Bee 


i Telephones 
Being Adopted on 
~ Branch Systems 


Employment Opportunities 
Of Operators on Private 
As Well as Public Ex- 


changes Being Reduced 


Private-branch telephone exchange, 
hitherto an important source of employ- 
ment for operators of public exchanges 
thrown out of work by conversion to the 


* dial basis, are now cutting down employ- 
oe opportunities materially by adopting 
the automatic system, according to in- 
formation just made available by the Bu- 

_reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 

bor. 
ene printer telegraph on private cir- 
cuits, moreover, is reducing the number of 
office employes, such as clerks and stenog- 
raphers, as well as the number of tele- 
graph and telephone operators, it was 
pointed out. : 

The importance of the private-branch 
exchanges telephones is shown by the fact | 
that in 1930 they numbered 3,004,453 in 
the Bell system alone, or 19.3 per cent of 
the total Bell telephones, it was explained. 
The number of operators employed last 
year in private telephone exchanges is) 
estimated at 145,000. The following addi- | 
tional information was supplied: 

: Factors in Displacement 
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New Jersey Marks 
Roads for Aviators 


Designations on Highways Give 
Name of Route and Arrows 
Indicate Directions 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 10. 


cipal New Jersey highways by the State 
Aviation Commission, working in coop- 
eration with the highway department, as 
guides to air pilots. About 100 miles of 
road have been marked, the letters being 
12 feet in-length. In addition ta giving 
the route, the markings indicate true 
north. 

It is intended to make New Jersey one 
of the best marked States for air travel, 
Gill Robb Wilson, State Aviation Director, 
said. Preliminary to the work, a study 
was made of the methods employed in 
route and direction designation in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California and other 
States. 

The signs are placed at varying inter- 


of aerial traffic and other factors. 
letering is always so placed that it is never 
in a shadow and is generally on long 
straight stretches. Eventually, it is 
planned that the name of each town in 


building, according to Mr. Wilson. 





The number of operators displaced by | 

“conversion of a private branch exchange | 
to the dial system varies so widely that | 
it is imposisble to estimate with accuracy | 
the net results of the change. The prin- | 
cipal factors are the busy-hour load— | 
‘that is, the largest number of calls at! 
any particular period; the holding time, 
or the average length of conversations; | 
and the proportion of interior calls. 

Although each private automatic ex- 
change is a case study from the point of 
view of exact determination of the saving | 
of time, nevertheless the experience of | 
company Officials in the installing of ex- | 
changes indicates that conversion to the 
dial system for interior calls only, with 
outside calls handled manually, generally 
displaces from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
operators. | 

That the tendency is progressively to- 
ward automatic operation is indicated by | 
the fact that more installations were made | 
in 1929 and 1930 than during any previous 
years. 

Size of Exchanges 

Private exchanges vary widely in size, 
form and function. Among the smaller | 
exchanges there is a manual board limited | 
to seven telephones and three trunk lines 
and a dial ‘board limited to eight tele- 
phones and two trunk lines. These are 
us2d in homes and small offices. On the 
other extreme is an exchange for han- 
dling 480 trunk lines and 9,600 telephones. | 

The complicated nature and important 
role of private branch exchanges are illus- 
trated by an exchange which handles 1,600 | 
telephones, 148 trunk lines connecting 
with a public exchange, and 151 tie lines 
eonnecting with other private branch ex- 
changes. This is a manual exchange and 
there are 42 switchboard positions. There 
is 21 24-hour service and 60 operators are 
employed. 

In recent years private interior com- 
munication has increased rapidly. The 
growth in size of business units due to 
mergers and other causes has resulted in 
a much larger use of private telegraph and 
telephone lines for coordinating produc* 
tion. 

Intensive use of wire facilities has also 
been stimulated by national sales programs | 
for trying to force consumption to keep! 
pace with production. The speedier tempo 
of life has made wire communication seem 
natural and essential. Finally, the per- 
fecting of the teletype or printer tele- 
graph has made possible its use for a va- 
riety of purposes. 

Use of Private Circuits 

The growth of private circuits has un- 
doubtedly increased interior communica- 
tions much beyond the volume that would 
have been practicable through commercial 
telegraph offices. But much of the de- 
mand for telegraphic facilities could obvi- 
ously have been met without.resort to 
private circuits. Labor displacement has 
therefore resulted from a limitation if not 
an actual reduction of the operating staffs 
of commercial telegraph offices. 

When private Morse circuits have been 
added, employment opportunities have 
been created. But Morse circuits have 
been supplanted ofterner than they have 
been added. , 

Private printer telegraph circuits in- 
voive labor displacement in one or more 
of the following forms: 

Elimination of the services of operators 
in commercial telegraph offices, transmis- 
sion becoming merely incidental to the 

- youtine work of the regular clerical force | 
of the organiaztion which maintains the 
private-wire service. 

Elimination of messenger service or its 
equivalent in the handling of messages. 

Elimination of the service of telephone 
operators to the extent that private-wire 
telegraphic service takes the place of the 
telephone. 

Elimination of postal service to the ex- 
tent that communication is diverted from 
mail to wire. 

Elimination of Morse _ telegraphers 
where Morse circuits have been in use. 

Reduction of the amount of stenographic 
work, especially in offices where the same 
communications are to be sent to more 
than one person. 

Reduction in the amount of clerical and 
messenger service, especially in hotels and 
institutions where efficiency depends on 
speedy handling of interdepartmental in- 
formation and of instructions from op- 
erating centers. 

Although it is impossible to measure 
the amount of displacement, illustrative 
cases are abundant. Since the perfecting 
of the printer telegraph for local and 
private circuit use, the number of tele- 
typewriters used for private interior com- 
munication between departments or plants 
of the same organization has grown 
rapidly.. The users range widely over the 
fields of public institutions and private 
enterprises. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Asks Further Federal Loan 


T::e Missouri Pacific Railroad on Aug. 
10 asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 


000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to pay off interest on funded 
debt due Sept. 1. (Finance Docket No. 
9146.) 

As security for fhe loan the railroad pro- 
posed to pledge 150,000 shares of common 
steck of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad, which amcun‘s to 50 
cent of the stock outstanding. 


| sels. 


|the maze of highways and towns. 


Motor Ship Tonnage 


Is Highest in History 


Total for All Vessels, How- 


ever, 0.5 Per \Cent Less 
Than Year Ago 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
gross tons on June 30, 1931, and 5,414 ves- | 


sels of 1,622,813 gross tons on June 30, 


1932, a decrease of 171 vessels of 57,981 | 


gross tons. 
Sailing vessels and canal boats were 


|next hardest hit, both showing a decided | 
Of 1,447 sailing vessels of 673,017 | 


decline. 
tons on June 30, 1931, only 1,342 vessels of 
624,837 gross tons were left on June 30, 


| 1932, a decrease of 105 vessels of 48,180 | 


gross tons, while canal boats show only 


| 176 vessels of 23,180 gross tons on June 30, 


1932, as compared with 203 vessels of 
26,426 gross tons on June 30, 1931, a de- 
crease of 27 vessels of 3,246 gross tons. 


Motor Vessels on Increase 
Motor vessels, however, are decidedly on 


White marks are being placed on prin- | 


vals, Mr. Wilson explained, according to | 
,the character of the country, the volume 
The! 


the State be displayed on some prominent | 


The road markings can be seen from | 
}an altitude of 5,000 feet under favorable | 
weather conditions, said Mr. Wilson, who 
pointed out that such guides are es-| 
|pecially needed in New Jersey because of 
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The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 


all items doe’ not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 


In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureaw of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 
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BUSINESS FAILURES * 


the increase and have been for some years | 


Today, they are at peak for all time, both 
in number and gross tonnage of the ves- 
On June 30, 1932, there were 12,448 
documented vessels of this class of 1,068,- 
524 gross tons, as compared to 12,346 ves- 
sels of 1,053,266 tons on June 30, 1931, an 
increase of 102 vessels of 15,258 gross tons. 


Steam vessels decreased considerably in | 


number but made a slight increase in ton- 
nage. 
vessels of 12,474,753 gross tons as com- 
pared to 5,776 vessels of 12,499,301 gross 
tons on June 30, 1932, an increase of 24,- 


548 in tonnage with a loss of 114 vessels. | 


Yachts, too, continue to increase, both 
in number and tonnage, there being 3,692 
yachts of 209,221 gross tons on June 30, 
1932, as compared to 3,582 of 205,272 gross 


{tons on June 30, 1931, an increase of 110) 


vessels of 3,949 gross tons. 

The principal increase is in mojor 
yachts which show 3,524 vessels of 185,354 
gross tons on June 30, 1932, an increase of 
115 vessels of 5,438 gross toms over the 
3,409 vessels of 179,916 gross tons reported 
on June 30, 1931. Sailing yachts increased 
by two vessels of 70 gross tons during the 


On June 30, 1931, there were 5,890 | 
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same period making a total of 83 vessels | 


of 3,499 gross tons, while house boats re- 
mained without either 
crease. Steam yachts were 
pleasure craft to show a decrease, there 
being 63 vessels of 18,243 gross tons on 
June 30, 1932, or seven vessels and 1,755 
gross tons less than one year ago. 


The trend from foreign to coastwise 
trade is apparent from the returns re- 
ceived, which show an increase of 439,975 
gross tons in this trade while the foreign 
trade has decreased 509,576 gross tons. 
There were 3,962 vessels of 5,582,354 gross 
tons engaged in foreign trade on June 30, 
1931, while on June 30, 1932 there were 
3,878 vessels of 5,072,778 gross tons so en- 
Total 


Estimated Production of All Crops 


increase or de-| 
the only | 


gaged. The number of vessels in coast- 
| wise trade was 21,509 of 10,325,902 gross 
tons on June 30, 1931, while on June 30, 
| 1932, the vessels decreased 231 in number 
with an increase of 539,975 in gross ton- 
| nage, the total in coastwise trade on that 


|date being 21,278 vessels of 10,765,877 gross | 


tons. This represents an actual increase oi 

| 439,975 gross tons in the coastwise trade, 
notwithstanding there was an actual de- 
crease in total merchant tonnage. 


Reduced From Figure Predicted in July 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


est harvested since 1923, the tobacco crop 
|the smallest but one since 1913, and the 
| wheat crop the smallest but one since 1917. 
|On the other hand, corn, oats, barley, and 
|grain sorghum show prospects for nearly 
|average yields on an increased acreage, 
and the total tonnage of these feed grains 
| produced is expected to be about equal to 
; the production in 1925 and 1928 and well 
|above production in any other year since 
| 1920 

The prospective production of corn de- 
|clined during July in nearly all sections 
|except in the Eastern Corn Belt. Because 
of the very large acreage, forecast produc- 
|}tion is 7 per cent above average. 
| The preliminary estimate of Winter- 
| wheat production is about 2 per cent above 
\the July forecast. Weather was favorable 
| for harvest over most of the Winter-wheat 
| Belt. Prospective yields of Spring wheat 
| were reduced by about 8 per cent during 
| July because of hot, dry weather in the 
northern Great Plains. 


Premature Ripening of Wheat 


| 


| This caused premature ripening of late |R 


|sown wheat. The combined Winter and 
| Spring wheat crops of 723,000,000 bushels 
| is 2 per cent less than the July forecast 
j}and 13 per cent below the 1924-28 average 
| production. 

Barley prospects also were reduced dur- 
jing July but prospective production of 
| oats shows little change from the July 
forecast which showed an oats crop 5 per 
cent below average. 

Tebacco prospects were reduced approxi- 
mately 41 million pounds by adverse 
| weather conditions during July. In nearly 


cline. If the forecast 1,019,975,000 
pounds is borne out, this will be the 
| smallest tobacco crop but one since 1913. 
| ‘The bean crop improved during July, and 


of 


conditions on Aug. 1 indicate a production | F) 


| Of 9,645,000 bags of 100 pounds each. This 
| year’s indicated production is about 3,- 
| 300,000 bags less than the average bean 
‘croo of the past three years. 

July growing conditions were unfavor- 


jall States the crop registered some de-| 
mission to approve a further loan of $3,-| 


,able for peanuts. The condition on’ Aug. 
1 was 70.8 per cent of normal, or 4.4 
points less than on that date last year. 

The conditions of both soybeans and 


cowpeas are reported as being on Aug. 1 
somewhat below the 10-year average. 
Hay Prospejcts Reduced 
Prospects for hay have been further re- 
duced by drought in the Western Corn 
Belt, and the total crop is now estimated 
at 78,800,000 tons, or about half way be- 
tween the short crops of the last two years 
and the average production during the 
five-year period 1924 to 1928. The crop 
is rather seriously short in the north 
Atlantic States, and below average in most 


BOND 


|of the Corn Belt, but generally average | 
or better in the South and West. 

The condition of pastures on Aug. 1 was| 
about half-way between the usual August | 
|average of around 80 per cent and the: 


|very low August conditions during the | 
| past two seasons. | 


| Production of potatoes in the late and | 
|intermediate States is now forecast at/| 
337,860,000 bushels or 2,500,000 bushels} 
;more than were estimated produced last | 
year. The crop in the early States re-| 
mains about as indicated last month or | 
roughly only three-fourths as large as the | 
1931 crop. The decline of 10,370,000 bush- | 
els in the prospective United States pro- 
duction since July 1 has occurred chiefly | 
in a number of important western and 
central shipping States as a result of a| 
hot, dry July. 


(The tabulation of crop forecasts 
and estimates for the United States 
issued by the Department will be 
printed in full tert in the issue of 
Aug. 12.) 

Prospective Crop Yields 

Combining the Aug. 1 indications for 31 
of the principal crops, the composite of 
prospective crop yields for the United 
States is 4.6 per cent below the yields per 
acre secured during the 10 years 1919- 
1928. 

The aggregate acreage of 18 principal 
field crops this year is 0.6 per cent above 


—_——__—__+the five-year average (1924 1928). 


Indicated yield per acre of important crops, Aug. 1, 1932* (expressed as a percentage of the 


10-year average yield, 1919-1928): 
Corn 
Winter 
Wheat, durum 
Wheat, other Spring 
|; Cotton lint 
Oats 


28 
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| Barley 


Flax 

Rice 

Grain sorgo,, all 

Hav, tame 

Hav wild .. 

Beans, dry 

Potatoes, Irish 

Potatoes, sweet 

Tobacco 

Sugar cane, all, Louisiana 
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*Certain minor States not included. 


Indicated production of important 
5-year average production, 1924-1928) 
Corn 
Wheat, Winter 
Wheat, durum 
Wheat, other Spring 
Cotton lint 


Broomcorn 

NEL 5. Dada is wbaeeandds+ceedatseedeeese ae 
18 field crops 

Apples, 
Peaches 
Pears dale $4 
Grapes, total 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
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total 
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Prunes, 

Plums and fresh prunes . 
Almonds 

Walnuts Sesser hs dauee Ws ce 
13fruits and nuts combined ... 
All crops listed above 


Fruits—indicated per cent of a full crop. 


crops, Aug. 1, 1932* (expressed as a percentage of the 


Potatoes, 
Potatoes, 


Irish 
weet 


5 Tobacco 


fugar cane, all, 
Broomcorn 

Hoos 
Apples, 


Louisiana 


total 


3, Pcaches 


ax 


Grain sorgo, all 
Hay, tame 

Hay, wild ......... 
dry 


eane 


Corvtain minor Siavcs not included. 
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Pears 
Grapes, total 
Apricots 
Prunes, 

Plum 
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| WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


- Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base,period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Aug. 6 where available. (Issued by the 


Department of Commerce.) 
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Rate and Transhipment Agreements 
As Approved by the Shipping Board | 


a United States Shipping Board on Aug. 10 made public approval of the 


following agreements filed with the Board in compliance with section 15 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916: 





SHIPPING . . 


| Northeast. 


|most of Oklahoma and Texas. 





+ 
Brazil to United States Atlantic and Gulf ;same as applicable direct line conference rates. 

Ports (Conf. 184): |On ‘shipments to Oriental base ports through 

The carriers agree to maintain, for the pe-|Tates are to be apportioned equally between 
riod ending Aug. 31, 1932, uniform rates, | the two lines. On shipments destined pe- 
as fixed by a two-thirds vote of the parties|yOnd such Oriental base ports the transpa- 
to the agreement, on shipments of general | Cific line is to receive the expense of trans- 
cargo and coffee from Santos and Rio de porting such shipments from base ports to 
Janeiro to New York and United States | destination in addition to its proportion of 
Gulf ports. 


Provision is made for inclusion | the through rates to such base ports. Tran- 


| Atlantic ports in the agreement. 


of other Brazilian ports and United States|Shipment expense is to be absorbed by the 
nes, 


Cargo vessels taking over 20 days in transit | 
from Rio de Janeiro and Santos to New 
York are to be allowed a differential per 
bag on coffee and a reasonable differen- 
tial on bran and hides, such differential to 
be determined by two-thirds vote of the par- 
ties. Approximate frequency of sailings to 
be observed by the several New York and | 
Gulf lines are to be as specified in the agree- 
ment, Any other carrier may become a party 
to the agreement on the same terms as mem- | 
ber lines; the conditions and frequency of 
sailings of such’ other ca¥rier to be deter- 
mined at the time of its admission and any | 
party to the agreement may withdraw upon 
30 days’ written notice.’ No action by the car- 
riers violative of any of the regulatory pro- 
visions of the Shipping Act is to be taken 
under the agreement. 


++ + 

The lines participating in the agreement 
are as follows: American Republics Lines, Cia 
de Navegacao Lloyd Brazileiro, Delta Line, 
Hamburg America Line, International Freight- 
ing Corporation, Inc., Lamport & Holt, Moore 
& McCormack, Inc., Munson Steamship Line, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Prince Line, Ltd., and 
Wilh. Wilhelmsen. 
Pacific Coast to Mexico: 


1959—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., with American Fruit & Steamship Cor- 
poration and United Fruit Company: Covers 
through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments of agricultural implements from United 
States Pacific coast ports of call of Luck- 
enbach Gulf Steamraip Company to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, with transhipment at New Or- 
loans. Transhipment expense at New Orleans 
is to be absorbed by the participating lines. 
Orient to Atlantic Coast: 


2006—-Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd,. with 
Nelson Steamship Company: Covers through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from 
the Orient to United States Atlantic coast 
ports of call of Nelson Steamship Company, 
with transhipment at San Francisco or ios 
Angeles Harbor. Through rates from Orient 
base ports are to be same as direct line con- 
ference rates. On shipments originating L.- 
yond Dollar Line loadin: ports and porcs 
other than Orient base ports Dollar Line is 
to receive cost of transporting shipments | 
from port of origin to shipside in addition 
to its proprtin of the through rates from | 
base ports. Cost of transhipment on all ship- 
ments is to be absorbed by the lines, 
Atlantic Coast to Orient: 


2 ee a 
. 2007—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Ne'son Steamship Company: Arrangemeut 
~vers throveh shinments from United States 
aintia ¢ PF i” “inthe th x. Ori- 


ae So S30 SANS SON OF we 
Angeics harbor. Through rates are to be 


}mum rate of 45 cents per 109 pounds. 


ji 


ee > 

Canal Zone to France: 

2034—Panama Pacific Line with America 
France Line: Covers through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments of ivory nuts from 
Balboa to Bordeaux, with transhipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates. Transfer charges are 
to be absorbed by the carriers. 
Between Atlantic Coast and Mexico: 


2013—Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., with 


|American Fruit & Steamship Corporation: 
|Covers through billing arrangement covering 


shipments of general cargo between Boston 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and Tampico and 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, with transhipment at New 
Orleans. Through rates are not to exceed 
direct line rates between New York and 
Tampico and Vera Cruz, subject to a mini- 
Such 
throvgh rates are to be divided between the 
two lines after transfer and tollage charges 
at New Orleans have heen deducted. 
+~ + + 
Agreements Modified 

350-1—Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd 
Royal) S. A. with American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company: The agreement which is modi- 
fied is between American-Hawalian Steam- 
ship Company and Lloyd Royal Belge approved 
by the Board July 28, 1925, and covers through 
shipments from Antwerp to Pacific coast 
ports of call of American-Hawaliian Steamship 
Company, with transhipment at New York. 
The purpose of the modification is to record 
Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. 
A. as a participating carrier in this agree- 
ment as successor to Lloyd Royal Belge. 

830-2—United States Lines Company of Ne- 
vada with Norwegian America Line: Modifies 
an agreement between United States Lines 
Operations, Inc. (United States Lines) ‘and 
Norwegian America Line, covering interchange 
of westbound tourist third cabin round-trip 
tickets or orders. The. purpose of the modi- 
fieation is to record United States Lines 
(United States Lines Company of Nevada) as 
a participating carrier in this agreement. as 
successor of United States Lines (United 
States Lines Operations, Inc.) and to substi- 
tute therein the words “tourist class” for 


| ‘tourist third cabin.” 


980-1—Compania 


Espanola de WNavegacion 
Maritima, 8. A. 


(Gardiaz Line) and Ybaria 


Line with American Export Lines and Com-j 


pagnie Generale de Navigation a Vapeur; The 
agreemnent which is modified covers the trans- 
portation of merchandise from United States 
North Atlantic ports to French Mediterran- 
ean ports and was approved by the Board 
Oct. 2, 1929. The purpose of the modification 


is to record participation of Compania Espan!n | 


“avegacion Maritima, 
3¢) in 


Ybarra Line, 


SS. A (Gar li 





the agreement on file ‘in leu 04 | 
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Crops Advanced 
In Wide Area by 
Warm Weather 


Showers Widely Distributed 
Are Helpful to Corn and 
Other Grains, Says Week« 
ly Bulletin 


Much of the week was abnormally warng 
in the middle and north Atlantic areas, 
while temperatures were high in the far 
Northwest and persisted above normal in 
the Southwest where maximum readings 
of 100 degrees or over were reported trom 
a large area, according to the weekly, 
weather and crop bulletin issued by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricule 
ture, Aug. 10. Additional 
made available in the report follows: 

The week, as a whole, had moderaté 
warmth, with a good many localities 
slightly cooler than normal in the central¥ 
valleys and northern Great Plains. Else< 
where the weekly mean temperatures were 
above normal rather generally, with 
marked plus departures in the Northeast, 
the west Gulf area, and in most Rocky, 
Mountain and north Pacific districts. It 
was especially warm in the western Great 


| Basin and most of Washington and Ore< 
|gon, where the temperatures aweraged 4 


degrees to 10 degrees above normal. 

Showers Better Distributed 
There was a better distribution of showe 
ers over central and eastern States than 
in recent weeks. The weekly totals of 
rainfall were mostly generous in the here 
tofore dry Southeast, with good rains ex< 
tending as far north as southern Virginia, 


| while most stations in the Ohio, middle 


Mississippi, and. lower Missouri Valleys re< 
ceived moderate to generous rains at some 
time during the week. The Northeast also 
received beneficial moisture, and most of 
the Lake region had moderate rains. Much 
of the Southwest continued dry, and there 
was little or no precipitation in the north- 
ern Great Plains and most sections west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

When the country, as a whole, is con< 
sidered, the weather of the past week was 
considerably’ more favorable for agricul< 
ture than recent weeks, though large areas 
still need rain. Temperatures were gen- 


| erally favorable, except in the dry South<- 


west where abnormal heat depleted the 
scanty soil moisture rapidly, and growing, 
crops in all sections where moisture ie 
sufficient made rapid progress. Farm work 
advanced favorably, especially the har< 
vesting and threshing of smail grains in 
the later districts of the country, but 
Spring wheat yields are disappointing in 
many places because of the hoi, dry 
weather during the filling and ripening 
stages of the late grain. 
Rains Aid Large Areas ~ 

Beneficial showers covered large areaq 
of the interior valleys, the Southeast, and 
They were of greatest benefit 
in parts of Kentucky, most of Indiana an@ 
Illinois, Missouri, less generally in Iowa, 
and in the central-eastern Great Piainsj 
also in the Southeast, extending nevth< 


‘ward to southern Virginia, in West Tira 


ginia, and in most of New York and New 
England. 

In the middle Atlantic area bencficia} 
rains occurred locally, but, as a genera} 
rule, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary~ 
land, and Virginia still need rain. Another 
dry area includes west-centra] 
Kentucky and much of Tennessee, while 
severely droughty conditions continue in 


In the 
more northern States, between the Lake 


|region and Rocky Mountains, only local 
| showers occurred and a good, general rain 
is needed. 


* Favorable to Small Grains 


Small Grains—The weather of the past 
week was very favorable for harvestin 
and threshing Winter wheat and oats i 
the few localities where this work had not 
been completed, notably in the northern 
Ohio Valley and the Lake region. Most 
éarly Spring wheat has been cut and 
threshed, with yields in many localities 
below expectations due to the hot, dry, 
weather. In North Dakota, much late=- 


| planted grain is being cut for feed. In the 


Pacific Northwest harvest is progressing 
rapidly; in some sections late Spring 
grains were prematurely ripened by the 
heat and dryness. Rice is doing well, but 
late flax is pocr in many localities because 
of hot, dry weather. 

Fall plowing has begun in many parts of 


the country, extending northward to Ne< 
braska, 


Corn Crop Improved 


Corn.—Much of the Corn Belt received 
local showers during the week, and over 
considerable areas rainfall was rather gen« 
eral. This resulted im more or less im< 
provement in the corn crop in many 
places, and checked deterioration in 
others. 
have improved the outlock in mbdst parts 
of the State, while in the eastern half of 
Kansas corn has made some gain. 

Beneficial showers occurred in north< 
eastern Nebraska; also in parts of Iowa 
where deterioration was checked, except 
in limited northwestern areas. Raintp 
were helpful in Illinois and Indiana and 
the soil is now fairly well to amply sup 
plied with moisture in these States, except 
locaily, principally in the southern por 
tions. Ohio was largely missed by the 
vains and the corn crop now needs mois< 
ture in.many places. The middle At 
‘antic area and the Southwest are too dry, 
specially the latter. : 


Conditions in Cotton Belt 

Cotton.—The central and eastern por 
tions of the Cotton Belt had near norma} 
temperatures for the week, but the west< 
ern section continued abnormally warm, 
Rainfall was rather frequent in most east- 
ern cotton States, but only a few local 
areas received material precipitation in 
the western portion of the belt. In the 
more eastern States showers were bene<- 
ficial in many places, but the dampness 
and frequency of rain caused a revival 
of weevil activity, which was true also in 
the central-southern portion of the belt, 
In the west the hot, dry weather favored 
holding weevil in check, but the continued 
lack of rainfall is being increasingly felt, 
with shedding reported from dry areas, 

In Texas the weekly progress of cotton 
was fair to fairly good in most places, de~ 
pending on local rains, with complaints 
of shedding in dry areas and some pre« 
mature opening; picking and ginning made 
good advance in the South. In Oklahoma 
growth was only fair; plants are fruiting 
fairly well, but with some shedding; the 
crop needs rain. 

In the central States of the belt rains 
were too frequent, favoring weevil, in some 
sections, but in most places progress was 
fair or better, and in some localities ex« 
cellent. In Atlantic States the drcught 
has been largely relieved, and some im< 
provement in fruiting is reported; howe 
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In Missouri, rather general rains - 


; 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Study of Credit . 
In New England 
States Is Planne 


Steps Taken by Federai Re- 
serve District Committee 
To Ascertain Loan De- 
mands Now Unmet 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


England has been asked to forward to 
-each of its members a communication 
prepared by the Banking and Industrial 
Committee of the First Federal Reserve 
District setting forth the conditions under 
which direct loans may be obtained by 
firms, corporations and individuals in case 
_of necessity, and asking for information as 
to what, if any, lack of credit facilities 
exists.” 
Members of Committee 
The members of the Banking and In- 
@ dustrial Committee of the First Federal 

Reserve District in addition to the chair- 
man are: 

Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasurer, Cabot 
Manufacturing Company. 

Walter S. Bucklin, president, the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston. 

George H. Clough, president, the Russell 
Company. ‘ 

Frank D. Comerford, president, New 
England Power Association. 

Wilmot R. Evans, president, the Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank. 

Arthur W. Gilbert, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of State of Massachusetts. 

Louis E. Kirstein, William Filene’s Sons 
Company. 

Harry K. Noye., president, Noyes Buick 
Company. 

P. A. O'Connell, president, E. T. Slat- 
tery Co. 

Thomas Nelson Perkins, chairman, Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad. 

Philip Stockton, president, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 

K. K. Carrick, secretary, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. 

The letter addressed to trade, business, 
and credit associations follows in full text: 

Gentlemen: The Banking and Indus- 
trial Committee of the First Federal Re- 
serve District, having been formed princi- 
pally to find and develop means by which 
the vast amount of general credit now be- 
ing created can be used to bring about im- 
provement in business, desires to obtain 
@definite information as to credit needs 
throughout this district. It is necessary 
to know whether the usual sources of 
credit supply are now functioning ade- 
quately. 

Facts Sought 


On the part of business, particularly 
among the smaller concerns, there appears 
to be some impression that banks are not 
extending to commerce and industry the 
credit accommodation necessary to meet 
production and distribution requirements. 
On the other hand, bankers generally as- 
sert that all demands for credit, consistent 
alike with reasonable business needs and 
the maintenance of a condition of sound 
banking liquidity, are being supplied. We 
must know the facts. 

In order to ascertain them, we are ask- 
fng the cooperation of all trade organiza- 
tions and credit associations in the dis- 
trict. Will you please assist us in making 
@ survey among the members of your as- 
sociation? 

You will find attached a copy of a letter 
of explanation with an accompanying 
questionnaire, approximate for the inquiry, 
which we should like to have sent to each 
of your New England members. If you 
will let us know how many members your 
association has in New England, we will 
promptly supply you_with the_necessary 
explanatory letters, questionraires and 
stamped envelopes, so thet you may insert 
the addressee’s name and address on the 
questionnaire and envelope, and mail to 

ach of your New England members. As 
8 will note, the letter requests that the 
reply be mailed direct to this committee 


at 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., this | erative 


\the Preussiche Zentralgenossenschaftskasse 


being suggested in order to save as much 
time as possible in assembling the infor- 
mation. 


Action Deemed Appropriate 

This survey, we may add, is especially 
appropriate at this time. Under a recent 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Reserve Board may authorize 
the Federal reserve banks to discount cer- 
tain notes, drafts and bill of exchange 
direct for individuals, partnerships and 
corporations—and the Federal Reserve 
Board has in fact authorized all Fed- 
eral reserve banks for a period of six 
months from Aug. 1, 1932, to make such 
direct discounts—if such paper is of the 
kinds eligible for discount for member 
banks and provided certain other condi- 
tions are met. The requirements as to 
eligibility are as indicated in extracts from 
Regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
printed on the back of this letter and 
some of the other pertinent conditions ap- 
plying to direct discounts for individuals, 
partnerships and corporations are also 
listed on the back of this letter. 

You can help this committee greatly in 
its efforts to improve business conditions 
in New England by prompt cooperation in 
@his canvass. 


Rain and Warm Weather 
Advance Crops in Week 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


ever, the dampness and frequent rains 
favored weevil. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Local showers 
were beneficial to meadows and pastures 
in some central sections of the country, 
but rain is needed in practically all parts 
east of the Rocky Mountains, with dete- 
rioration notec over wide areas from Penn- 
sylvania northwestward to North Dakota. 
Pastures and ranges also need increased 
moisture locally west of the Rockies, but 
in general range feed is ample, with stock 
thriving. 

Beneficial rains in the Carolinas and 
adjacent sections revived much truck, but 


some was too badly hurt to materially re-! 


cover; most sections east of the Rocky 
Mountains would be considerably benefited 








by a good, soaking rain, particularly the | 


northern Great Plains, where late pota- 
toes have deteriorated badly. Tobacco is 
improving over about half of Kentucky, 
but is poor to only fair in other parts; 
the crop is firing badly on thin soils in 
Tennessee. Sugar beets and sugar cane 
continue to do well generally. Fruits are 
still in satisfactory condition. 


Overprinted Envelopes 
Because of the difficulties experienced 


heretofore in disposing of overprinted en- | 


velopes, the Post Office Department will 
not authorize revaluing to 3% cents of 
stocks of 2-cent envelopes held as un- 

m@salable under new postage rates.—(Post 
Office Department.) 


| 


Excessive Watering 


| Of Paint Protested 


Regulation by State Law Pro- 
posed by Minnesota Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 10. 
Recommendations for changes in Minne- 
sota’s paint law probably will be made 
to the next Legislature, R. A. Trovatten, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, Dairy 
and Food, stated after a conference in 
Minneapolis yesterday with 30 Minnesota 
paint manufacturers. 

At the conference he said that a recent 
survey by his department had revealed 
excessive watering of paints. - 

“This meeting was called,” Mr. Trovat- 
ten said, “to ascertain the viewpoint of 
the paint industry as to the worthiness 
of the present paint law. The present law 


requires not much other than that the; 


formulas of paint be stamped on the can 
labels. In most instances, this formula has 
been printed in scientific legend unin- 
telligible to the average layman. 

“A recent survey by my Department re- 
vealed that paint sold by out-of-State 
manufacturers, according to labels, con- 
tains from 6,to 13 per cent water. Upon 
analysis some paint labeled 13 per cent 
water was found to contain as high as 19 
per cent. 

“According to local paint authorities, no 
more than 2 per cent water is required as 
an emulsifier in any paint. The practice 
of using excessive amounts of water robs 
the consumer of thousands of dollars 
yearly.” 

The majority of those attending the con- 
ference, he said, agreed that the present 
paint law, enacted in 1907, is antiquated 
and unfair to reliable manufacturers, as 
well as consumers, and urged that an ef- 
fort to modernize the law be made when 
the Legislature meets next Winter. 


Cooperatives Expand 
Business in Germany 


Sales_at High Level Despite 
Lower Prices, Commerce 
Department Informed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


528,000,000 marks in 1931. The associa- 
tions also manufacture in their own fac- 
tories part of the goods sold by them, and 
each operates a sort of savings bank, with 
deposits of 411,000,000 marks at the Zen- 
tralverband and 40,000,000 marks at the 
Reichsverband in 1931. The number of 
employes of the associations is 65,310. 

The local unit is the backbone of the 
German consumer's cooperatives. In each 
large city, particularly where there is a 
high percentage of industrial workers, a 
consumer’s cooperative is maintained, 
which operates individual retail stores 
varying in number according to the total 
population and the working population of 
the city. 

The next higher units within the two 
national systems are the state and pro- 
vincial associations, which are usually des- 
ignated by names descriptive of the ter- 
ritory covered. These state associations 
exercise mainly advisory and administra- 
tive functions, and have no importance as 
buying and selling oragnizations. 

The two national associations are the 
highest units of the German consumers’ 
coperatives and direct their buying and 
selling policies. The consumers’ cooper- 
atives consider themselves as non-profit- 
making institutions, a sort of public util- 
ity created for the purpose of concen- 
trating the individual purchasing power 
of the working class and passing along 
to the members the financial advantages 
gained from wholesale buying. 


Have Credit Affiliations 


The cooperatives are under the general 
supervision of the federal as well as the 
state governments. They are also closely 
affiliated with the two national coop- 
clearing .house organizations, 


ar.d the Genossenschafts-Abteilung of the 
Dresdner Bank in Berlin. These two pow- 
erful organizations attend to the credit 
and banking needs of the cooperatives 
and, by virtue of their relations with the 
authorities, exercise direct government in- 
fluence on the whole business policy of 
the cooperatives. 

The cooperatives are legally “associa- 
tions of members” and are not permitted 
to sell to anyone but members of the local 
units. Numerically the Zentralverband is 
the stronger, with nearly 3,000,000 mem- 


bers as against about 500,000 for the 
Reichsverband. 


The Zentralverband, which is close to 
the social labor unions, recruits almost 70 
per cent of its members from among in- 
dustrial workers. Only about 50 per cent 
of the membership of the Reichsverband, 
which is affiliated with the Christian na- 
tional labor unions, is made up of indus- 
trial workers, many of its members being 
small officials and civil sefvice employees 
of the federal, state and municipal 
governments. 


Conversion Rates Abroad 


The market price for bills of exchange 
payable in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Irish Free State, and New Zea- 
land has gradually steadied until it has 
been possible to lower the money-order 
conversion rates payable in those coun- 
tries—(Post Office Department.) 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 10 


New York, Aug. 10.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (crown) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ..,.....ccscescseseeee 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ........+++++ Qroeses 
Switzerland (franc) ... eee 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) . 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) . 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver ....... sincepecnces 


| 








| 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusiisHep WiTrHouT COMMENT BY THE UnitTep Srates Darr 


Farm Loan Board Reports Condition 
Of Various Banks Under Its Direction 


Consolidated Statements for Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Institutions 
Are Compiled for Quarter 


« 


i he combined assets of the banks under the supervision of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board totaled $2,084,148,568.06 as 
of June 30, 1932, according to the quarterly statements of 
condition which have just been made public by the Board. 
Of this total, $1,383,458,136.09 was held by the Federal land 


Federal Land Bank 


Consolidated statement June 30, 1932, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


ASSETS 
Gross mortgage loans 


Less payments on principal 


Net mortgage loans 


Less principal of delinquent and ex- 
tended installments 


United States Government securities 
Bonds of other Federal land banks 
Other securities 


Cash deposits for matured or called bonds .... 


Cash in hand and in banks 
Accounts receivable: 
Tax advances 


$1,296,941 ,115.50 
149,830,602.26 


$1,147,110,513.24 
8,039,498.09 


$1,964,709.57 


Total 


Sheriffs’ certificates, 
071,015.15 (subject to redem 
85,934,439.52 
2,263,598.10 
16,219,431.34 

4,400.00 
20,251,580.92 


etsL (c) Banks’ 
ered 


by (b) 


723,069.65 


$2,687,779.22 


Less reserves for accounts receivable.. 


Notes receivable, etc.: 
Notes 
Purchase money, first mortgages 


Purchase money, second mortgages.... 
Real estate sales contracts 


Less reserves for notes, purchase money 
mortgages and/or contracts 


Delinquent installments (principal and 
interest) : 


$350,570.04 
8,114,746.06 
883,765.94 
16,829,268.31 
$26)178,350.35 


1,788,726.44 


86,803.77 
2,600,975.45 


Notes payable, etc. 


Accounts payable 
Interest accrued: 
Farm loan bonds 


24,389,623.91 


$3,253,696.19 


2,551,583.38 
1,761,202.51 
12,490,710.03 


~~ $20,057,192.11 
1,918.247.07 


10,270,951.16 


Less partial payme 
Less reserves for 


Extensions 

Interest accrued: 
Mortgage loans ..... 
Other 


Real estate owned: 
Owned outright 


$18,969,445.48 
561,629.55 


Trust accounts 
Other liabilities 
Deferred income 
Capital stock: 


United States Government 
National farm loan associations . F 
Borrowers through Puerto Rico branch 
Other borrowers ..... 


7,867,993.88 
10,243,737.19 
Legal reserves 

19,531,075.03 


$37,314,202.02 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


eeeeenae eee eweenee 


Less reserves for real estate 


(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages 
(bo) Foreclosures under installments or 

second mortgag: 
mortgages on property cov- 


Banking house ....... 
Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc. 
Prepaid and deferred expenses .... 


eee ereerecereeeee eee 


Sold subject to repurchase a) 
Farm loan bonds matured or called 


Advance installment payments (partial, 
and interest portion full) 


Real estate subject to optional sales 
contractS ...sses- 


51,326.49 


$37,365,528.51 
1,417,581.88 
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banks, $54'7,004,376.67 by the joint stock land banks, and $153,- 
686,055.30 by the Federal intermediate credit banks. The 
consolidated statement of each of the three systems of banks 
as of June 30, 1932, is appended: 


29,947,946.63 


judgments, 
tion): 
$20,040,267.65 


47,617.05 
397,367.31 


cena 


20,485,252.01 
2,634,356,01 
357,136.00 
478,248.29 


1,177,326.66 


LIABILITIES 


Farm loan bonds (unmatured) 
Less held by banks of issue 


eement 


sete rer evar senses eeee 


Dividends declared but unpaid 
Matured coupons on farm loan bonds... 
Deferred proceeds of loans ...... eccccces 


Total ...cccccccccccccevcevccvescoeesscvesers @oeeeees $1,383,458,136.09 


17,536,531.51 
1,383,764.85 


«|South Carolina Bank 


,802, 
494,912.60 


2,996,732,13 


+ $125,175,939.25 
63,869,540.00 
705,175.00 


189,861 ,594.25 
13,374,526.38 
166,568.35 
3,674,033.06 


*Consolidated statement June 30, 1932, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


ASSETS 
Gross mortgage loans 
Less payments on principal 


Net mortgage loans 
Less principal of delinquent installments 
Less reserves for mortgage loans 


United States Government securities 
Farm loan bonds of other banks ...... 
Other securities 
Cash deposits for matured or called bonds . 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Accounts receivable: 

Tax advances 


$342,690.80 
4,470,076.44 
1,840,786.47 
5,357,261.55 


~~ $12,010,815.26 
368,478.40 


Purchase money, first mortgages 
Purchase money, second mortgages .. 
Real estate sales contracts 


Less reserves for notes, purchase money 
mortgages and/or contracts 


Delinquent installments (principal and 
interest) : 
Less than 30 days 
30 to 60 days .... 
60 to 90 days ... 
90 days and over . 


Less partial payments 


Less reserves for delinquent install- 


Interest accrued: 


$7,923,317.57 
38,768.26 


Real estate owned: 
Owned outright 
Less mortgages not assumed 


Total 
Real estate subject to optional sales con- 
tracts 


$532,272,114.81 
59,911,432,95 


$472,360,681.86 


2,655,627.12 
129,425.61 


$962,985.95 
386,244.41 


$1,349,230,36 
151,035.59 


$1,237,752.06 
2,316,247.56 
925,323.86 
6,482,082.78 


$10,961 ,406.26 
1,115,603.41 


6,778,216.15 


$30,491 ,673.79 
1,171,688.18 


$29,319,985.61 
1,649,483.30 


Sheriffs’ certificates, 


$469,575,629.13 
3,513,302.20 
685,513.61 

166 828.93 
1,000.00 
5,890,897.12 


ered by (b) 


Banking house ; 


Prepaid and deferred 


Other assets 
1,198,194,77 





11,642,336.86 


Less reserves for real estate 


Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates.. 


Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc. .. 


sent eeeeeeeee eeeeee 


Less reserves for other assets 


Farm loan bonds (unmatured) 
Less held by banks of issue 


Certificates in lieu of fractional bonds 
Sold subject to repurchase agreement 


2,106,312.56 


28,863,156.35 


judgments, etc. 


(subject to redemption): 
(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages 


(b) Foreclosures under installments or 
second mortgages ..........+ geee 


(c) Banks’ mortgages on property cov- 


$12,338,107.71 
179,417.64 


2,136,826.50 


$14,654,351.85 
1,005,033.89 


OXPCNSES ..ssecssees 
$626,769.32 
61,434.51 
565,334.81 


13,649,317.96 
70,000.00 


$547 ,004,376.67 


LIABILITIES 
$488,153,620.00 
2,774,640.00 
$485,378,980.00 
9,543.21 


Farm loan. bonds matured or called 


Notes payable, etc. 


Accounts payable 
Interest accrued: 
Farm loan bonds 


3,067,586.70 


Trust accounts 
Other liabilities .... 
Deferred income 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus paid in 
Surplus earned 


7,962 ,085.83 


* 


Legal reserves 
Other reserves 
Undivided profits 
Deficits 


$30,969,468.91 


*Since there is no joint liability among the joint stock land banks, this statement represents merely the aggregate amounts of cor- 
responding items in the statements of the individual banks and is given for statistical purposes only. Joint stock land banks in receiver- 


ship are not included in this statement. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


Consolidated statement June 30, 1932, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 
Less held by banks of issue 


ASSETS 
Loans and discounts: 
Cooperative associations 
Financing institutions 


Cash deposits for matured debentures 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Notes receivable 

Accounts receivable 

Interest accrued: 
Loans and discounts 


Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc 
Prepaid and deferred expenses . 
Loans in suspense 

Other assets 


Capital stock subscription callable from United State 


ecasury 


LIABILITIES 
Debentures (unmatured) 


$33,773,510.29 
80,462,366.13 


$613,303.40 


Debentures matured 


$114,235,876.42 
3:451,375.49 | 
160,573.63 
86,741.04 
4,597,950.15 | 
459,698.60 | 
130,941.06 


ate credit banks 
Accounts payable 


Interest accrued: 
Oth 


20,498.72 
633,802.12 | Other liabilities 
Deferred income 
Capital stock: 
aid in 


Surplus (earned) 


$153,686,055.30 | Undivided profits 
—————— | Deficit (Columbia) 








Increase in ‘Book’ Value of Investments 


Of Utility System in Subsidiary Described 
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converted into these so-called subscriptions? 


A. ‘a | have. ‘ 

Q. is is the same method we have heard 
about before in connection with other com- 
panies, is it not? A. That is true. 

Q. How many shares has Associated Gas & 
Electric Qomapeny subscribed for in this man- 
ner? A, 1,513,500. 


+++ | 
Q. Is New York Electric Company authorized 


to issue 1,513,500 shares? A. It is not. 

Q. These subscriptions are credited by As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company to the open 
account of New York Electric Company? A. 


Yes, sir. 

Q@. What the legal status of these sub-| 
scriptions is we do not attempt to say. The 
investment therefore of Associated Gas & Elec- | 
tric Company in the capital stock of New 
York Electric Company Dec. 31, 1929, was 
what? | 

A. 2,000 shares issued stock, cost $200,000; | 


| 1,513,500, shares subscribed stock, $151,350,- 


000; adjustments of book value, $13,730,141.74, 
a total book value at Dec. 31, 1929, $165,- 
280,141.74. 

Of what did these adjustments of $13,- 


. They consisted of the adjustment of 
$8,081,968.88, discussed on page 239 of the 
report, and the six adjustments outlined at 
the top of page 240 of the report. 

Q. Those at the top of page 240 total a 
net amount of what? A. $5,648,172.86. 

What did Associated Gas & Electric 
Company do with this investment in common 
stock and so-called subscriptions to common 
stock of New York Electric Company? 

A. It transferred it in December, 1929, to 
Associated Utilities Investing Corporation, a 
Delaware corporation. | 

Q. On the books of that company, were 
any further adjustments made in the value? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What were their additional subscriptions, 
so called, at that time? 

A. Yes, sir, subscriptions were made to 152,- 
800 shares at $100 per share, or $15,280,000. 





Q. That made, in all, a total of subscrip- 
tions of how many shares? 


A. 1,666,300 shares, or a total of $166,630,000. 


Q. At Dec. 31, 1929, then, the investment in 
New York Electric Company common, issued 
and subscribed, was held by Associated Util- 
ities Investing Corporation at what amount? 

A. 2,000 shares of issued stock were held at 
$13,930,141.54; and 1,666,300 shares, subscribed 
stock, at $166,630,000, and the total invest- 
ment was $180,560,141.54. 

Q. Have you searched the minute books of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, Associ- 
ated Utilities Investing Corporation, and New 
York Electric Company, to see whether the 
taking and receipt of these subscriptions was 


; authorized by the directors of either of the 


companies involved? 

A. I have searched the minutes and do not, 
find that authority was given by the board of 
directors of any of those companies to the 
subscriptions so recorded. . 


a 

Q. Do the adjustments in the investment of 
the New York Electric Company afford an- 
other instance in which revision of the book 
value of investments in subsidiary companies 
are reflected throughout the entire scale of 


|} Ownership? A. It does. 


Q. Any adjustment made by New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation would also be 
taken up by New York Electric Company, and 
so on, by the companies involved? A. That 
is true. 

. Q. Now, we come to the section on dividends 
received on the common stock of New York 
Electric Company. You have previously pointed 
out that the entire capital stock of New York 
Electric Company was held by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company as of December, 1929, 
when it was transferred to Associated Utilities 
Investing Corporation, Delaware? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. For the purpose of considering this mat- 
ter of dividends, and of making the calcula- 
tions that you were about to tell us of, has 
New York Electric Company been treated as 
under a single control for the entire period 
ended Dec. 31, 1929? A. It has. 

Q. During the years 1928 and 1929 were divi- 
dends received on the investment in the com- 
mon stock of New York Electric Company? A. 


They were. 
Q. Were the dividends paid by New York 


Mortgages assumed on real estate owned 
Dividends declared but unpaid 

Matured coupons on farm loan bonds ... 
Deferred proceeds of loans 


Advane installment payments 
and interest portion full) 


Rediscounts with banks other than Federal intermedi- 


Deferred proceeds, loans and discounts ‘. 
Interest collected, not earned 
Matured interest on debentures 


Liability for cash collateral 


Callable from United States Treasury 


Reserves for contingencies 





3,674.51 
110,026.67 


(partial, 
609,560.57 
788,128.63 


49,639.14! Loans and discounts .. 


2,024,065.16 
39,073,060.24 
3,318,644,77 
2,112,575.00 
5,580,713.51 
862,691.80 
2,586,591.50 
3,843,035.41 


$547 004,376.67 


$86,965,000.00 
85,000, 
528,453.27 
93,085.30 
287,572.67 
744,940.56 
1,741.34 


556,484.82 
307,874.15 

31,786.61 
121}404.44 


622,840.97 
$153,686,055.30 


Electric Company from both corporate and 
capital surplus? A. Yes, sir. 

. Were they paid by a credit to the open 
account of either Associated Gas & Electric 
Company or Associated Utilities Investin 
Corporation, Gepending upon which one a 
that time owned the stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The dividends paid from corporate sur- 
plus were taken into the income account of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, were 
they? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how were dividends paid, from cap- 


ital surplus of New York Electric Company, 
treated? 


++ + 
A. They were taken into the capital surplus 
account of either Associated Gas & Electric 
Company or Associated Utilities Investing 
Corporation, whichever held them at the time. 

Q. What dividends were a in 1928 from 
corporate surplus? A. $350,000. 

Q. What from capital surplus? 

A. 2,200,000; both of which were received by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. In 1929 what dividends were paid from 
corporate surplus? 

A. $3,040, were paid to Associated Gas & 
Electric Company and $950,000 were paid to 
Associated Utilities Investing Corporation. 

Q. In 1929 what dividends were paid from 
one crm? 

- $1,000, paid to Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 

Q. Now, have you prepared a tabulation 
showing the return to Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company on its investment in New York 
Electric Company during the years 1928 and 
1929? A. I have. 

Q. What is included in that total invest- 
ment in New York Electric Company? 

A. The cost of the common stock, average 
reinvested surplus, average accounts and 
notes receivable; these have been computed 
in much the same manner as has been dis- 
cussed in previous sections of this report deal- 
ing with similar ca!culations. 

. Computing the average investment, what 
was it in 1928? A. $20,251,421.60. 

Q. In that year, what was the adjusted net 
income of New York Electric Company? A. 
$3,744,759.58. 

Q. That showed a rate of return on the 
average, investment of how much? A, 18.49 
per cent. 

Q. This adjusted net income is before mak- 
ing any deductions for interest paid on ac- 
counts and notes receivable? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have included accounts and notes 
receivable in that total average investment, 
have you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The adjusted net income, as I under- 


Cocoa Products 
Decline in Value 


Decrease of 27 Per Cent for 
Year Is Shown in Worth 
Of Factory Output 


The value of chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts made in the United States last year 
was $85,380,515 at the factories, a decrease 
of 27.8 per cent as compared with $118.211,- 


853 reported for 1929, according to infor- 
mation from the Census of Manufactures 
made available as of Aug. 10 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The following 
additional information was supplied: 

The more important items which con- 
tributed to the total for 1931 are as fol- 
lows: Chocolate (except coatings,) 143,- 
143,465 pounds, valued at $34,897,089; 
chocolate coatings, 245,586,503 pounds, 
$33,670,749; powdered cocoa, 106,660,528 
pounds, $11,363,379; cocoa butter, 23,252,795 
pounds, $3,570,591. 

This industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacure of 
chocolate from the cocoa bean and the 
further manufacture of cocoa, cocoa but- 
ter, and other chocolate products. The 
confectionery’ departments of establish- 
ments manufacturing both chocolate prod- 
ucts and confectionery are classified in the 
confectionery industry as separate es- 
tablishments. 

The number of establishments making 
chocolate and cocoa products declined 
from 59 to 50 between 1929and 1931, while 
the average number of wage earners in 
the plants declined 10.2 per cent to 5,610 
and wages decreased 15.5 per cent to 
$6,574,936. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy fell off 43.2 
per cent to $45,166,087 in 1931 and the 
value added by manufacture dropped 2.1 
per cent to $40,836,565. 


Conditions Analyzed 


Bills Payable Said to Be Few- 
er at Last Call Than at 
End of Last Year 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 10. 


Bills payable by South Carolina State 
banks, if amounts borrowed for school 
teacher and Confederate pensions are ex- 
cluded, were less as of June 30, 1932, the 
latest call date, than at the end of 1931, 
Albert S. Fant, State Bank Examiner, 
stated orally Aug. 10 in commenting on 
the consolidated statement of the banks 
as of the 1932 mid-year. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that deposits 
have depreciated, and especially savings 
deposits, since the end of 1931,” he said, 
“the new statement is particularly gratify- 
ing for the bills payable, exclusive of $3,- 
400,000 borrowed for the State to pay 
school teachers’ and Confederate pensions, 
are a fraction less than on Dec. 31, 1931.” 

The loan for this purpose, Mr. Fant ex- 
plained, was made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation through the medium 
of the South Carolina State Bank. 

The statement showed that the total 
resources of the 92 State banks, 24 
branches and 10 cash _ depositories 


g3| amounted to $58,223,437.85 each. Of the 


liabilities there was a total of $40,663,~- 
760.73 in deposits. F 

Mr. Fant listed as ready assets $16,- 
838,346.24 in bonds and stocks, $6,429,- 
597.75 due from banks and bankers, and 


6,112,620.06 | $1,888,817.45 in cash on hand. 


The consolidated statement follows: 


Resources 
$28,034,652.82 
Overdrafts 61,982.08 
Bonds and stocks owned by bank 16,838,346.24 
Furniture and fixtures 432,273.71 
Banking house 1,531,820.07 
Other real estate owned 2,034,384.98 
Due from banks and bankers ... 6,429,597.75 
Cash on hand 1,888,817.45 
Checks and cash items 122,337.59 
Exchanges for clearing house .. 155,485.56 
Other resources 693,739.61 
Total resources $58,223,437.86 
L 
Capital stock paid in .. 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
Due to banks and bankers . 
Dividends unpaid 
Deposits: 
Subject to check 
Savings 
Certificates of deposit ... 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks 
Notes rediscounted 
Bills payable—including certif- 
icates for money borrowed .... 
Reserve fund carried on 
vidual or savings ledger 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


$5,342,649.38 
2,866,951.45 
1,011,876.09 
2,123,171.53 
28,485.35 


23,209,954.24 
12,807 ,451.55 


5,525,.927.50 


250,502.03 
343,020.53 


$58,223,43¢,86 


stand it, represents the earned sum allocable 
to the investment, and not dividends actually 
paid; is that correct? A. That is true. 

Q. In 1929, what was the total average in- 
vestment? A. $114,861,267.72. 

. Was this made up from the cost of com- 

mon stock? A. Yes. sir. 

- The average reinvested surplus? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. The gvernee subscriptions to common 
stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the average accounts and notes re- 
ceivable? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The averages are computed, are they not, 
by edging the amount at the beginning and 


end of the years involved, and dividing by 
two? se ~ 


+. 

A. That is true, except as to average sub- 
scriptions to common stock, in which case 
averages were made on a monthly basis. 

Q. at was because of the wide variation 
in different months? A. Yes. 

Q. All right, et ae a total invest- 
ment in 1929 of $114,861,267.52, we find ad- 
justed net income, or earnings allocable to 
the investment, of how much? A. $4,760,- 


08.96. 

Q. Are these figures for the whole year 1929? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was, therefore, the rate of return 
in 1929? A. 4.14 per cent. 

Q. That is, the adjusted net earnings al- 
locable to investment were 4.14 per cent of 
the total average investment? A. Yes, sir. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 8. Made Public Aug. 10, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$488,507.33 


3,460,121.85 
1,664,180.92 
939,838.87 


$6,552,64&97 
. 33,110.00 
534,990,600.56 


$541,576,359.53 


reve- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$20,349,508.73 
326,337.64 
411,195.66 
45,217.34 
2,300,704.06 


$23 432,963.43 
1,397,580.00 


4,950,455.21 
511,795,360.89 


Total c.ccccevecevncseeererss + $041,010,000.08 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 

Balance 











STATE BANKING 


New Rule Issued 
On South Dakota 


Security Permits 


Cancellation of Licensed 
More Than Year Old Is 
Ordered Unless Propeg 
Showing Is Made 


Pierre, S. Dak., Aug. 16 

Affirming its belief that “a period’ of 

one year is sufficient for the sale of thé 
ordinary issue of securities,” the 


Securities Commission has just odontal 
an order’ calling for the cancellation of 


; all permits more than a year old, unless 


proper showing is made by the subject 
company why its permit should be cone 
tinued further. 

Setting out its reasons for taking such 
action, the order of the Commission cites 


| the following considerations: “Substantial 


changes in the personnel, financial condie 
tion, and business affairs of the firms, 
and substantial changes in general busi< 
ness conditions frequently occur after thd 
lapse of one year, so that the continua- 
tion of a license, or other qualification for 
sale of securities, may become dangerous 
to the public without new inspection and 
consideration of the right of the firm te 
continue the sale of securities.” 


Licensed Companies Protected 

Pointing out the fact that rights of come 
panies previously licensed are protected in 
the order adopted, Gladys Pyle, executive 
officer of the Securities Commission, called 
attention to the fact that no suspension or 
cancellation will be entered previous to 30 
days’ notice in writing to any firm, person 
or corporation affected, and that ample 
opportunity will be given such companies 
to set out reasons for the continuation of 
the permit for a longer period of time. 

“The order adopted by the Commission 
yesterday is but a continuation of the pole 
icy adopted earlier in the year,” said Miss 
Pyle, “under the terms of which permits 
are granted for the period of one year 
only.” She also explained that all permits 
more than two years of age had been re- 
viewed and either renewed or cancelled 
during the early months of 1932. 

“It is the aim of the Commission,” as 
explained by the executive officer, “to get 
rid of dead timber from the books of the 
Commission as rapidly as possible, so that 
companies whose solvency may have been 
affected by changing conditions, whose ac< 
tivity may have ceased or whose sale of 
securities may have been completed, will 
not continue to be listed as licensed for the 


active sale of securities to South Dakota 
citizens.” 


Trade Revival Signs 


Construction and Milling Activi« 
ties Declared Favorable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


portant industrial centers, such as Shang« 
hai, Hankow, and Tientsin. 

An average cotton crop is expected, thd 
Chefoo fruit crop acreage is up and the 
quality good, peanut acreage has increased 
and a bumper rice crop is expected, which 
will tend, however, to lower prices. Rail< 
road construction on the Lunghai rail< 
road is proceeding westward toward 
Sianfu, and highway construction between 
Sianfu and Lanchow, under the China re- 
lief commission. Hankow flour mills are 
active, and Chinese cotton mills in Shang- 
hai are operating at full capacity, 
— Japanese mills are down 50 per 
cent. 

The truce between the two outstanding 
Kwantung factions is said to be a favor< 
able factor, as is also the aims of the na< 
tional finance commission, whose program 
includes limitation of military expendi- 
tures to national defense and refusing to 
finance civil war activities. The objective 
is to improve the national finances, and 
to publish government accounts. 

Excessive rain in Manchuria has dam< 
aged the wheat and soy bean crops there. 
Tobacco acreage has declined, but the 
quality of Suchow tobacco will be better 
than last year, it is said. The Tientsin 
walnut crop is down 40 per cent. The 
Manchurian trade situation is slow, as it 
is elsewhere. 

China’s exports to the United States 
dropped 40 per cent for the first half of 
this year, compared with the same period 
last year. Her imports from the Unitéd 


‘States declined only 14 per cent. Imports 


of Pacific coast lumber totaled 65,000,000 
feet for the period, as compared with V,- 
000,000 last year. The dyestuffs trade is 
depressed, the machinery market calls for 
replacements only, tinplate trade is off, 
while imports of canned goods increased, 
but largely to the benefit of the British. 
Imports of automobiles increased two 


times, the United States getting most of 
the business. 


Increases in Chinese imports over last 
year were noted in raw cotton, flour, gaso< 
line, newspaper equipment, wheat and au= 
tomobiles. Increases in China’s exports 
were registered in bristles, wood, oil, bean 
cake, and hemp seed. 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 


BONDS 
Yielding about 6% 


The value of the property se- 
curing the 5% First Mortgage 
Bonds, due 1962, of the Metro- 
politan Edison Company, is far 
in excess of the funded debt: 

Earnings of this growing 
company, which serves more 
than 500 Pennsylvania com- 
munities, including Reading 
and Easton, are before de- 
preciation,3.41 times annual 
interest requirements on all 
funded debt. 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York 


Please send me Circular H 52 
Name.———_______ 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2.. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


separately after March of each year. 


VOE. VII. NO. 136 


Applying General Experience 
to Avoid Accidents +*+ + + 


‘Ordinary Mishaps, Responsible for Greatest 
Number of Casualties, Are Preventable, Says 
Illinois’ Public Health Director 


By DR. ANDY HALL 
Director of Public Health, State of Illinois 


UST 99 years ago, at midnight on Nov. 13, 
J a wealthy slaveowner of South Carolina 

was suddenly awakened from a sound 
sleep by a violent rapping on his door. Thor- 
oughly aroused, this southern gentleman was 
somewhat alarmed by a storm of wails and 
agonizing cries that sounded like all bedlam 
was turned loose outside. 

Another imperative rapping on the door 
greeted his ears. Taking sword in hand, the 
planter thrust open the door, only to behold 
one of the most amazing and spectacular 
scenes that human eyes have ever beheld. 

+ + : 

At his feet lay a prostrate slave who had 
come to him begging for help under the 
pressure of great fear. In the yard» and 
around the Negro cabins lay more than a 
thousand other slaves—praying, groaning, 
wailing in the agony of fear and alarm. 
From the heavens was falling what seemed 
to be a shower of fire. 

The slaveowner recognized at once that the 
phenomenon was a meteorite display. As- 
tronomers throughout the world had waited 
anxiously to enjoy this magnificent sight 
that-comes but once in 33 years. The Negro 
slaves, ignorant and superstitious, thought 
that the end of time had come and were 
reduced to prostration by an alarming fear. 

Nothing could illustrate more clearly than 


Organization Plan 
for Six-year 


High School 


y 
Harrison C. Lyseth 
Agent for Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Department of 
Education, State of 
Maine 
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E movement toward a continuous six- 

year organization for the high school is 
rapidly gaining acceptance. The plan has 
many advantages. 

For many high schools of Maine the six- 
year organization ofrers a wider use of the 
high-school machinery, more effective em- 
ployment of the teaching force through de- 
partmental instruction, greater possibilities 
in socialization and, perhaps most significant 
of all, a continuous program of studies to- 
gether with greater opportunity for educa- 
tional guidance. 

The six-year high-school plan seems par- 
ticularly well adapted to the medium-size 
school system. Many towns that now main- 
tain four-year high schools with fewer than 
150 pupils may place the two upper ele- 
mentary grades in the high-school organ- 
ization with excellent results. 

Some of the advantages of the plan may 
be summarized as follows: ? 

The upper elementary grade pupils are 
placed where they may have their educa- 
tional needs most effectively served. All the 
advantages of the junior high school are 
conserved by this arrangement. 

The one-teacher elementary school is re- 
lieved of two grades, which results in a bet- 
ter working unit. 

A larger teaching staff is justified. This 
in turn makes departmental instruction more 
practical for all grades. 

A wider range of coursses is possible, espe- 
cially those having practical or vocational 
content. 

The special activities of the school—such 
as music, athletics, literary and other clubs, 
and general social training—become more 
practical and more interesting because of 
larger numbers. 

By means of its wider program, more nu- 
merous activities and earlier contacts the 
pupils are held past the “dropping out” pe- 
viods between the seventh and tenth grades. 

With a larger school unit courses of voca- 
tional content may be developed more fully 
for the senior high school pupils. 

Any town with a small Class A school 
should consider reorganizing on the six-year 
school plan. 

The best arrangement for schools from 75 
to 200 pupils consists of one or more home 
rooms for grades 7, 8, and 9, and a study 
hall for the last three grades. In schools 
enrolling fewer than 75 pupils a single study 
room is practical. 

The six-year school will need one or more 
general workrooms for science, rooms for 
special courses offered, and twoor more reci- 
tation rooms. The number of the latter will 
depend upon the number of teachers and of 
classes in the daily schedule. 

The science and special rooms may be used 
in part for recitation purposes. One of the 
study rooms should be used as a library. 

The minimum lay-out of two study rooms, 
one science, two special, one commercial, and 
three recitation rooms, and assembly and 
gymnasium, will care for 200 pupils. 

The school building should become a com- 
munity building, to the extent that many of 
the activities should center there. The as- 
sembly room and gymnasium should be fre- 
quently used. Special evening courses should 
be offered. The public library should be lo- 
cated in the school building, with a suitable 
room for committees and small group meet- 
ingsh. Motion pictures can be made whole- 
some: as well as entertaining. 

At least four teachers are needed for a 
six-year school under 100 pupils. Above this 
number an additional teacher will be needed 
for each 25 pupils. Teachers must be se- 
lected with reference to special preparation. 

In a four-teacher school one should be able 
to teach the languages and some other aca- 
demic subjects, another should be a normal 
graduate with advanced study, the other two 
should have had training for the special 
courses offered. All should have made some 
special study of the junior high school or- 
ganization, the content of its program and 
methods. 

In addition to the curriculum leading to 
college, home economics should be provided 
for the girls and agriculture or industrial 
arts for the boys. Elements of business 
should be offered, and these courses extended 
to complete business training if the local 
conditions warrant. 


this true story the profound influence which 
accurate knowledge has over human life and 
health. Superstifious and ignorant, those 
slaves found themselves in the depth of 
despair and suffering from great mental an- 
guish because of a perfectly harmless celes- 
tial display. Versed in the knowledge of 
astronomy, the master and thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the world enjoyed a thrilling 
vision of a magnificent demonstration. 

From the moment of birth, every human 
being born upon the earth begins to encoun- 
ter circumstances and conditions which re- 
quire constant adjustment it the individual 
is to survive and live a happy, reasonably 
contented life. In order to adjust himself 
properly each person must acquire knowledge 
about the principal hazards and_ pitfalls 
which may seriously interfere with health 
and life. 

Knowledge comes from two sources. These 
two sources are personal experience and the 
experience of others transmitted through 
books and by word of mouth. In respect to 
health and the ability to survive the hazards 
of life, an incapacity to learn from the ex- 
periences of others is frequently fatal and 
often disastrous to health. 


+ ¢ 

This is particularly true with regard to ac- 
cidents. Nearly all accidents in which hu- 
mans are involved occur because the people 
concerned have not adjusted themselves 
properly to their surroundings. These peo- 
ple have failed to adapt themselves to their 
environment in neariy all cases because they 
either refused or were unable to learn by 
the experiences of others. 

“Never pull the trigger of an empty gun,” 
for example, is usually accepted as a trivial 
saying too senseless for serious consideration 
by a reasonable person. That saying, how- 
ever, is based upon the firm foundation of 
tragic experience which has cost thousands 
of lives. So heedless are many of us to the 
teaching and experience of others, as ex- 
pressed in that trite saying, that the acci- 
dental explosion of firerams causes more than 
150 deaths annually in Illinois. 

Accidents are by far the greatest of all 
hazards to life and limb for boys and men 
between 5 and 55 years of age. For every 
female victim of fatal accidents there are 
five males who die from accidental causes. 

The risk of accidental death is twice as 
great as the liability of death from any 
form of sickness among males between 5 and 
55 years old. Approximately 3,000 boys and 
men in this age group are killed annually 
in Illinois from accidental causes. No dis- 
ease causes more than about 1,600 deaths 
annually in this age group of males. 

Of no less importance than the fatal acci- 
dents are those which result in serious and 
painful injuries. Careful studies have shown 
that for each death from accidental causes 
there are fully 30 injuries serious enough 
to result in loss of time or limb. 

This works out to show that about one 
in each ten boys and men gets painfully 
injured each year. Nearly 1 in each 1,000 
males between 5 and 55 falls victim to fatal 
accident. 

Automobiles are the greatest single source 
of accidents. This wonderful machine is a 
product of the human mind. It is entirely 
subject to the will of man. 

Without the touch of human hands an 
automobile is as harmless as the morning 
dew. Responding to the commands of hu- 
man beings, automobiles crush out the lives 
of over 2,000 people every year in Illinois 
and over 1,700 of that number are boys and 
men. 

Pailure to profit by the experience of oth- 
ers is the underlying cause of a great ma- 
jority of fatal and ‘injurious automobile ac- 
cidents. Running down pedestrians and 
head-on collisions with other automobiles are 
responsible for two out of every three deaths 
from automobile accidents. 

A very large responsibility for these acci- 
dents rests upon the person behind the 
wheel. Taking a chance and getting away 
with it oniy whets the appetite for trying 
it again. 

Probably no other one subject concerning 
health has received more attention during 
recent years than that of automobile acci- 
dents. Every known way in which an auto- 
mobile can become involved in an accident 
has been discussed pro and con until it 
seems that every living being should know 
how to avoid unnecessary risks. 

Heedless of these warnings and of the in- 
evitable disasters which the violation — of 
common-sense rules always brings sooner or 
later, the automobile driver on the one hand 
and the careless pedestrians on the other 
bring death to over 2,000 people annually, 
painful injury to 75,000 others and a vast 
amount of economic loss in the wreckage 
of cars. 

+ + 

The 2,000-odd deaths per year are grim 
evidence that a multitude of drivers are still 
no better off in respect to this marvelous 
machine éhan were the South Carolina slaves 
in respect to the shower of meteorites. While 
pedestrians often take unwarranted chances 
in crossing streets and highways, the fact re- 
mains that automobiles are under the con- 
trol of the drivers. 

Alert, careful drivers rarely are involved 
in accidents of any kind. Contrary to pub- 
lic opinion, the drunken driver and the er- 
ratic woman are responsible for only a small 
percentage of automobile accidents. 

Next to automobile mishaps come falls as 
the greatest cause of fatal accidents. Over 
1,000 people are victims of fatal accidental 
falls every year in Illinois. About 6 out of 
10 of these are boys and men. From 30 to 
50 of the victims are boys under 20 years old. 

Third on the fatal accident list comes 
drownings. Here again the experience is 
almost exclusively masculine. For every fe- 
male who is a victim of drowning there are 
a dozen males. Boys—ranging in age from 
15 to 2l—are drowned more frequently than 
any other age group. 

Nearly all drownings are subject to pre- 
vention. Most of the victims are either un- 
able to swim or can swim but poorly. Next 
come the swimmers who venture out beyond 
their range. Practice in swimming and the 
avoidance of risks which repeatedly have 
proved fatal to others would save the great 
majority of victims from drowning. 

Accidental burns are a very important 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


TECHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 
OF TEXTILES 


Application of Results of Research into Production Prob- 
lems by Bureau of Standards as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with textiles. 
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By DR. R. K. WORNER 


Textile Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the followting article, Dr. Worner continues his discussion of the textile 
research conducted at the Bureau of Standards, begun in the issue of Aug. 10. 
In yesterday’s article Dr. Worner discussed the academic textile research. 


technological investigations of 
textiles at the Bureau of Standards 
include studies of the application of 
the results of fundamental research to 
practical mill, finishing or maintenance 
problems, studies of the relation of fab- 
ric and yarn construction and finish to 
the properties of the finished yarn or, 
fabric, and the development of fabrics 
having the optimum properties for a 
specific purpose. 
+ + 
The twist in rayon yarns, which va- 
ries from a few turns per ‘inch up to per- 
haps 100 turns in some crepe yarns, af- 
fects a number of properties of the yarn. 
_.A.study of. these. effects of twist has 
been: made... The results are of impor- 
‘tance in’ predicting the utility and dura- 
bility .of. fabrics. made. from these yarns. 
The contraction in length resulting from 
twisting is of importance to the Treas- 
ury Department, which allows a rebate 
on rayon yarn imported into the country 
if it is reexported. Accordingly the con- 
traction occurring during the conversion 
of the yarn into cloth must be calculated. 
To obtain basic data on the effect of 
yarn and fabric construction on the 
properties of cotton materials, studies 
are in progress on the relation of yarn 
twist to the strength, stretch, diameter 
and angle of twist of the yarns, and of 
yarn twist and of fabric construction on 
the strength, stretch, tear resistance and 
air permeability of fabrics. The results 
0 fthese studies will make it possible to 
design and construct fabrics having pre- 
determined desirable properties. 
It will be noted from this outline that 


there exists a very close interrelation of 
these various textile activities of the 
Bureau. The problem of evaluating a 
particular fabric for a specific purpose 
creates the need for the development of 
adequate test methods. .These in turn 
make possible further studies of the re- 
lation of the construction of yarns and 
fabrics to their utility and durability. The 
studies suggest ways for improving fab- 
ries intended for specific uses, and for 
developing suitable ones when the need 
arises. 

A considerable amount of the work 
described might be considered in the 
light of interpreter for consumer and 
manufacturer. The manufacturer is con- 
stantly striving to- make: a fabric: with 
improved or novel characteristics for a 
given purpose. The consumer is inter- 
ested primarily in the utility of the fab- 
ric. However, there has been no com- 
mon basis for understanding what a fab- 
ric of a particular construction will do 
in service, and accordingly a feeling of 
mutual distrust has developed between 
buyer and seller. 


+ + 

The work of the Bureau in interpret- 
ing construction in terms of serviceabil- 
ity has already done much to break 
down this barrier and to stimulate a 
spirit of cooperation and friendliness be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 
Having a totally unbiased point of view, 
the Bureau is in a particularly advanta- 
geous position to act as intermediary and 
interpreter. The need for establishing 
such cooperative relations and the ben- 
efits to be derived therefrom cannot be 
overemphasized. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 12, Dr. Worner will tell how the Textile Section of the Bureau of Stand- 


ards cooperates with the industry. 


Adjudication of Child Offenses 


Incapacity of Federal Courts in Juvenile Cases 
By JUDGE CARL B. HYATT 


Consultant, United States Children’s Bureau 
on inadaptability of Federal court pro- 


cedure to the needs of the child is due 
primarily to two causes. 


First, the Federal Government does not 
have the broad powers in dealing with the 
juvenile offender that are possessed by the 
State and that are necessary in providing 
adequately for his welfare. The State, not 
the National Government, is the child's 
guardian. 


The State can hold parents responsible for 
the support of their children, remove chil- 
dren from their homes for reasons of neg- 
lect or cruelty, make orders régarding the 
custody of cfiildren, and prosecute adults for 
contributing to the delinquency or neglect 
of children. Except for its power to assume 
custody of convicted offenders, the Federal 
Government can do none of these things. 

In the Federal courts strict criminal pro- 
cedure is followed; whereas in the State 
courts, particularly the juvenile courts, lib- 
eral rules may be applied according to chan- 
cery or equity practice. Federal courts place 
emphasis largely upon the crime; whereas 
juvenile courts stress the need of the indi- 
vidual and subordinate the carrying out of 
the letter of the law to the removal of the 
cause of the offense. 


Second, Federal court procedure is ina- 
daptable to the needs of a child, because the 
Federal Government, even if it had the pow- 
ers of the State, could not exercise them for 
the best interests of the child. The juvenile 
offender requires specialized treatment; but 
with the limited number of such cases in 
any one locality it would be impractical for 
athe Federal Government to establish courts 
equipped to give this treatment. 


In a broad sense, too, the Federal court is 
an outsider in the community, sometimes 
lacking the personal contact with and un- 
derstanding of local conditions and even per- 
sons that make the juvenile court so helpful. 


In dealing with the Federal juvenile of- 
fender, then, two problems must be faced: 
Where should he be dealt with from a legal 
point of view? and, Where should he be dealt 
with from a social point of view? The first 
involves jurisdiction; the second involves 
consideration of what is best for the child. 


To quote Sanford Bates, Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, in 
a recent interview: 

“It is infinitely more important to provide 
the kind of reconstructive and intelligent 
care for young offenders that is necessary 


—=—=—— LE, 


cause of injury and death. No less than 300 
people die annually in Ililnois as & result of 
burns that originate in the careless use of 
fire, using oils and gasoline as kindling, and 
carelessness in respect to smoking. In addi- 
tion to the injury to life and limb, fires 
started by careless practice result in a tre- 
mendous economic loss. 

Breathing poisonous gases, especially the 
exhaust from automobiles, the accidental ex- 
plosion of firearms and accidents associated 
with railroad trains are all important causes 
of death. 

Since 1918 we have heard a great: deal 
about the horrors of war. Accidents, how- 
ever, are much more deadly than open war- 
fare. More people are dead annually from 
accidents than were killed in action in any 
battle of the Civil War. 


if they are to be turned from a life of crime 
than it is to spend our days discussing which 
ju@isdiction—State or Federal—shall have the 
honor of prosecuting a boy who has stolen 
@ car.” 


_ If a boy steals a car in Asheville and drives 
it to Marshall, N. C., he is a State offender; 
but if he drives it to Newport, Tenn., he be- 
comes a Federal offender, and a stranger to 
his local community. 


A boy takes some cigarettes from a store; 


he is dealt with by the juvenile court as a 
community problem. But if he takes cig- 


arettes from the store next door, and it hap- 


pens to be a store where is a contract post 
office, he becomes a Federal offender, to be 
dealt with and cared for by a government 
located a thousand miles away, and treated 
by an agency ill-equipped to handle the 
problems of boys and girls. 

The Department of Justice asked the 
United States Children’s Bureau to appoint 
on its staff a consultant to assist in carrying 
out the policy of the Attorney General by 
evaluating local resources for: dealing with 
juveniles, evolving cooperative procedure in 
the use of these resources, and developing an 
educational program. In undertaking this 
work the Children’s Bureau is necessarily 
interested in the general problem of juvenile 
delinquency ahd its treatment, and not 
merely in the program for dealing with the 
Federal juvenile offender. The solution of 
the problem of the latter lies not in the legal 
transfer, not in the changing of jurisdiction 
at one stroke of the pen, but in the raising 
of standards throughout the land so that 
juvenile courts can deal more adequately 
with all children. 


There are approximately 50 State systems 
of juvenile courts and laws in the United 
States, each system containing various types 
of social practice. In fact there are almost 
aS many different juvenile court systems as 
there are juvenile courts, each highly local 
in nature, each more or less a law unto 
iself, and each possessing the strength or the 
weakness of the particular locality or lead- 
ership. 


Some are expressive of the most forward- 
looking thought, and others represent the 
worst of the past. Yet the problem of the 
child is common to all courts, and all must 
prepare themselves for the common. task. 
Needless differences in law and procedure 
must be faced and eventually eliminated. 

The definite recognition of the juvenile 
court by the Federal Government comes at a 
peculiarly psychological time. In the face 
of a widespread depression, a great many 
communities are questioning the efficiency 
of all social agencies other than relief agen- 
cies. Budgets are being cut, staffs are being 
reduced, and retrenchment is taking place 
everywhere, 

Under this pressure some leaders in the 
juvenile-court movement are lagging in spirit. 
In many instances the prestige of the juv- 
nile court is actually being lost. 

The recognition of the juvenile court by 
the Federal Government in the program for 
the care of Federal juvenile offenders offers 
a challenge to juvenile courts to respond to 
the occasion and should stimulate them to 
renewed effort. Juvenile courts must rise 
to the occasion, meet the expectations of the 
Federal Government and be of greater serv- 
ice to the children of America. 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850-1853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- . 
ment and the advantages of free institutions.” 
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Taxes and Inefficient Methods 
as Handicaps on Farming + + 


Possibility of Converting Submarginal Land 
to Profitable Utilization Through Improved 
Technique and Financial Relief Discussed 


By DR. L. C. GRAY 


Chief, Division of Land Economics, Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


E term, “submarginal,’ formerly the ex- 
i clusive possession of the economist, 

within the last few years has entered 
the vocabulary of the man of the street. 
Without precise definition in his mind, it has 
become his generic term for characterizing a 
wide group of problems that have come to 
the forefront in our national consciousness. 


In classical economic theory submarginal 
land is land that, under proper conditions of 
utilization, it will not pay to cultivate accord- 
ing to the normal standards of return to 
labor and capital that tend to prevail 
throughout the. competitive field. Yet, one 
could cite a score of difficulties that would 
be encountered in applying that definition to 
actual situations. 

For instance, there is the assumption of 
proper conditions éf utilization. Undoubtedly 
thousands of farms that now appear to be 
submarginal could ‘continue to hold their 
own if the tax burden were better adjusted 
to the earning power of the land. Doubtless 
much forest land could be effectively utilized 
by private enterprise if the tax burden could 
be made more equitable. It is for this reason 
that the subject of local finance plays so im- 
portant a part in this question. 


+ + ; 

Moreover, on thousands of farms normal 
conditions of use do not: prevail. The size 
and equipment of the farm and the. system 
of farming developed under the conditions of 
an earlier day are wholly out of line with 
radically changed requirements of the 
present. 

One of the primary tasks, therefore, in de- 
veloping a land-use program for any com- 
munity is to determine how far we can go in 


‘ turning submarginal farms or forests into 


supermarginal businesses through modifica- 
tions in the tax system and through adjust- 
ing the farm plant and organization to pres- 
ent-day, requirements. The submarginal job 
is so big in itself that we should go as far as 
we can toward reducing its extent. 


This problem of adjustment in the utiliza- 
tion of lands that are not inherently sub- 
marginal. will take time, but it should be 
visualized ir advance in order that it may be 
differentiated from, as well as coordinated 
with, the job of handling submarginal land. 
In large areas of our country this readjust- 
ment of farming can not be accomplished by 
farmers acting as individuals; it must rest 
on the solid basis of economic research, it 
will demand leadership of high quality, it 
will require credit facilities that will provide 
the capital essential for far-reaching read- 
justments. 

In many areas collective action will be 
necessary. In some parts of the West, for 
instance, the homestead system has dissected 
the surface into ownership units of 160, 320, 
or 640 acres. Many of these units are held 
by absentee owners scattered throughout the 
United States. Some of the units are mixed 
in with the alternate sections of railway land 
granted by the Federal Government or with 
alternate sections of public domain still held 
by the Government. Yet economic condi- 
tions in many parts of the territory demand 
two sections for a family farm and a town- 
ship or more for a stock ranch. 


The job of getting together these scattered 
holdings into units large enough for efficient 
operation as farms or ranches is as much a 
challenge to constructive statesmanship as 
was the task of inclosing the scattered strips 
that were developed in European countries 
under the feudal system. In many of the 
southern States, on the other hand, the prob- 
lem may be one of effecting subdivision -of 
plantations the owners of which lack the 
capital, inclination, or capacity to operate 
them effectively or even to subdivide them. 

What I have said about defining submar- 
ginal land leads me to touch briefly on some 
ultrasimple formulas for dealing with it. 
One of these formulas, widely accepted, is, 
“Let us buy up a lot of submarginal land 
and put it into forests as a means of getting 
rid of the agricultural surplus.” An excel- 
lent way to get better acquainted with the 
problem of submarginal land will be to con- 
sider some objections to this formula. For 
one thing, it is a roundabout and more or 
less futile way of dealing with the problem 
of overproduction. It does not affect the 
foreign sources of supply in the world mar- 
ket. It does not provide a means of pre- 
venting further expansion of the domestic 
crop acreage. In many cases it would mean 
purchasing large areas, with the improve- 
ments, in order to get rid of only a small 
percentage of crop land. It would mean buy- 
ing out many farmers who do not want or 
think they do not want to leave, some of 
whom through age or lack of capital and 
experience would have no alternative means 
of making a livelihood. 


+? 


Certainly if one tried to acquire enough 
land within a short period to reduce mate- 
rially the so-called surplus, one would have 
to pay far more than the land is worth. To 
make much headway in affecting the surplus 
would require the expenditure of billions of 
dollars of public money. Many of the tracts 
would be so scattered that they could not be 
combined into units suitable for forest ad- 
ministration. As a method of acquiring for- 
est land, it would be far most costly than 
buying unimproved areas in large pieces. 
The sudden and extensive purchase of so- 
called submarginal farms and turning them 
into forests would most seriously dislocate 
the fiscal and institutional arrangements of 
the areas concerned. 


One sometimes hears an amendment to the 
formula of wholesale purchase in the sugges. 
tion that submarginal farms be leased rather 
than purchased. In its amended form the 
proposal is open to all the objections to the 
primary formula except that it seems to take 
less out of the Treasury. It would be more 
costly in the long run, howeVer, for the rate. 
of interest at which the Federal Government 
could borrow funds for purchase is consider- 
ably lower than is the ratio of rent to the 
capital value of the land in most parts of 
the country. Furthermore, a patrol system 
would be necessary to make sure that the 
land was kept out of cultivation. 

Still another phase of this acquisition for- 
mula is the suggestion that part or all of the 
crop land in the farm be leased and turned 
into forest or grazing areas. In addition to 


the objections already mentioned, this pro- 
posal confronts another serious difficulty: In 
a large majority of cases, for the small pit- 
tance he would receive for the rent of a part 
or all of his crop land the farmer could 
afford neither to continue living on his farm 
nor to abandon his entire farm and improve- 
ments. 

If the results in reducing overproduction 
in a short period could be expected to be 
material, such shotgun methods of dealing 
with’ submarginal land might be worth more 
consideration, but I believe little could be 


quickly accomplished toward the improve- 
ment of prices. 


++ 

The most immediate need is for a program 
of readjustment for areas in which a con- 
siderable proportion of the farms have be- 
come incapable of ‘furnishing an adequate 
livelihood and in which a large part of the 
timber resources have been cut—that is, for 
areas in which submarginal lands have been 
abandoned or are about to be abandoned. 

Such a program should be based onan 
adequate determination of the economic uses 
for which the principal classes of land are 
best adapted. 

In dealing with our existing problem of 
submarginal land, it is important to deter- 
mine how we can prevent areas from becom- 
ing submarginal and keep submarginal lands 
from being made into farms. 

Undoubtedly erosion is contributing nota- 
bly to the development of submarginal areas, 
and an adequate program for reducing ero- 
sion will help to lessen this development. In 
so far as the lands of doubtful potentiality 
come into public ownership, that will also 
serve to remove the temptation to try to turn 
them into farms. It might be well, more- 
over, to recognize that our homestead system 
is tempting people to undertake to establish 
farms or grazing units on lands that will 
scarcely support a jack rabbit, that 14,532 
original homestead entries were made ‘in 
1930, though it is doubtful if there is a sec- 
tion of unallotted or unreserved land in the 
public domain capable of supporting a fam- 
ily. While some of these entries were made 
merely to round out existing holdings of 
range land, undoubtedly many entries were 
made by people who actually hoped to make 
a living on the land thus obtained. 


++ 

Finally, we should endeaYor to prevent the 
numerous and tragic mistakes in attempting 
to occupy and develop new farms on pri- 
vately owned land that has not hitherto been 
farmed or to reoccupy areas that have been 
abandoned. The pressure of land-selling 
agencies eager to dispose of their holdings, 
the lure of periods of temporarily high 
prices, and the lack of an adequate technical 
basis of judgment results in an appalling 
aggregate of economic wastage, human 
misery, and ‘disappointment. Most of the 
approximate 500,000,000 acres of potential 
crop land not yet cultivated is still in private 
ownership. It is doubtful if a program .of 
regulation of land selling and settlement, be- 
yond the detection and punishment of actual 
fraud, is immediately practicable. 


Permanent Crews 
for Suppressing 
Forest Fires. 


By 
M. B. Pratt 
Forester, State of Cali- 
, fornia 

N YEARS past one of the most important 

problems of protecting California’s forest 

and watershed areas has been the matter 
of incendiary fires. Tremendous: losses have 
occurred annually from incendiarism, and 
we have strong reason to believe that fires 
actually have been set by members of tem- 
porary suppression crews recruited from 
itinerants. 

The system of using itinerants in fire- 
fighting activities was employed in California 
until this year, when the State Board of 
Forestry decided upon the policy of estab- 
lishing permanent suppression crews ‘sta- 
tioned at strategic points throughout the 
State. It is a significant fact that while the 
first season is practically half over, California 
has not yet had a single major fire, and fires 
which had menacing possibilities have been 
promptly suppressed. 

While it is a fact the State has had more 
favorable weather conditions than for sev- 
eral seasons, it seems reasonable to attribute 
the comparatively small losses of the current 
season to the permanent suppression crews, 
coupled with the activities of a special bu- 
reau to apprehend and prosecute. incendi- 
arists. 

The small wage paid to members of sup- 
pression crews hastily recruited from itiner- 
ants, we believe, has been a constant tempta- 
tion to many jobless men. We also believe 
these itinerants have not fought fires as dili- 
gently as they might, knowing that when 
the fire was under control they would be out 
of their temporary jobs. Also, while we have 
been fighting one fire, new blazes have mys- 
teriously broken out in the same locality. 

Last year, half of the loss incurred by the 
State in forest, brush and grain fires was 
directly traceable to incendiarism. 

At the present time, California has approx- 
imately 300 men employed in the suppression 
crews for a wage of $25 per month and board. 
All of them are more or less experienced in 
the matter of fire fighting. It has been 
found that under present economic condi- 
tions, at least, reliable local men can be ob- 
tained for these crews, and in every instance 
a reserve list has been made up for use in 
the event any member of a crew drops out. 

When the 1932 fire season is over, we are 
hopeful, even with the initial expense of 
establishing these crews, that not only will 
the fire losses in the State be materially less 
than in previous years, but the actual cost of 
suppression will be markedly lower. 

Undoubtedly the news of the State’s policy 
of hiring no transient labor in fire-fighting 
activities has percolated into the jungle 
camps throughout the State, as well as has 
the news that a vigorous law-enforcement 
campaign is being carried on. 





